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New York City 


HOTEL EMPIRE 
Broadway, Empire Sq. and 63d St. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 
within 5 minutes of all theatres and 
large department stores 
HOTEL EMPIRE 
to elevated and Subway stations 2 
minutes walk 
HOTEL EMPIRE 
is noted for its excellent cooking, effi- 
cient service and moderate charges 
HOTEL EMPIRE 
has electric clock and telephone in 
every room, and in remodeling, re- 
decorating and refurnishing, spent 


OVER $250,000 
JUST COMPLETED 


[ W. Johnson Quinn 


Send for Guide of New York—Free 


New York City 


Character 
epose 
Hotel Algonquin 
New York 


59-61-63 West 44th Street 
Bet. Fifth and Sixth Ave. 


In same block with Harvard, Yale and 
N. Y. Yacht Clubs, at the social centre of 
the city. Convenient to all transit lines, 
Five minutes to the heart of Amusement and 
Shopping districts. A modern, high-class, 
fire-proof Hotel, offering every requisite for 
the comfort of transient and permanent 

» guests, at moderate prices. 


A quiet, refined, and convenient 
stopping-place for ladies traveling 
alone ~ ~ = ~ 


Bedroom and Bath $2 te 3 a day 
Sitting Room, Bedroem and Bath 4to 6a day 
Sitting Room, 2 Bedrooms, 2 Bathe Cte 9a day 
Sitting Room, 3 Bedrooms, 8 Bathe 
Maids’ or Valets’ Rooms laday 


Restaurant American pian, g2.00 daily, of 
@ la carte. 
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Costs no more than Cost 


Did you ever figure 
out what this means? 


it means—Our mattress will outlast 
the best hair mattress and keep its 
shape for thirty years—actual test. 
It means —No repairs. You don’t 
have to bother about overhauling, 
restuffing and cleaning. Our mat- 
tress is sanitary and vermin-proof. 


The Ostermoor Patent $ 
Elastic Felt Mattress 


lo. 


SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS and 1 ‘t is not even all you have hoped for, if you 
don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mat- 
tress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail “no questions asked.” 
It is constructed—not stuffed (see the pictures). e prepay the express and will pay 
return charges if you are not satisfied. We simply u ge you to 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK-.A handsome volume of 96 pages, finely illustrated, 
that tells the whole story and gives someinteresting facts and surprising figures. You are 
under no obligation to buy—only send for the book—a postal card will do. 

BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of ‘‘felt.”” It is not a felt mattress if itis 
not an Ostermoor. ur name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 
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STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 


2 ft. 6in. wide, ag Ibs. $ 8.35) All 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 | 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ib<« 11.70) sin 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs 13-38 | has 
4 tt. 6in. wide.4g tbs. 15.00 

Made in two parts soc. extra. 

Special sizes at special prices. 


We Prepay all Express Charges. 
Write us to-day without fail for our free book. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


118 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book “Church Cushions. 
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New England Magazine 


FOR MAY 


WILL BE A NOTABLE ISSUE 
Among its leading articles may be mentioned: 


FAMOUS PRIMA DONNAS OF OLD 
By FRANCES GWEN FORD 


The great prima donnas of all ages have had a perennial charm for the public. 
Many of the greatest have been born in poverty and obscurity, but with the gifts of 
marvellous voice and what is called “temperament,” they have reached the pinnacle of 
fame and fortune and become the idols of their generation. Miss Ford has de- 
tailed with liveliness, charm and veracity tie ROMANTIC CAREERS of the FAM- 
OUS SINGERS OF THE 18TH CENTURY, and her story is embellished by 
RARE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE COUNTRY CLUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The, evolution of the country club is a subject replete with interest. The im- 
portant part that the country club, and its allied interests, plays in the social and out- 
door life of Massachusetts is shown in this article, which is BEAUTIFULLY AND 
APPROPRIATELY ILLUSTRATED. 


CLINTON and LANCASTER 
The “town article” for the month treats of the twin communities, busy Clinton 
and beautiful Lancaster. It is FULLY ILLUSTRATED and is one of the best in 
the New England Magazine series. 


DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE ESHIMOS 
By RANDOLPH I. GEARE 


Mr. Geare, who has been for years connected with the U. S. National Museum, 
has prepared a paper of intrinsic interest and educational value regarding a little- 
known subject, and his text is enriched by some RARE AND UNUSUAL 
PICTURES. 


WILLIAM CLAFLIN 
By MARY OLIVIA SUMNER 


New England cannot but be interested in the life of one of her MOST DIS- 
TINGUISHED SONS, THE LATE HON. WILLIAM CLAFLIN, EX-GOV- 
ERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. Miss Sumner has admirably related the story 
of his brilliant career.. 

These are only a few of the featufes that will entertain the readers of the MAY 
NEW ENGLAND. It will contain, besides, some EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD 
STORIES. 
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HETHER one have much or 
little to expend in beautify- 
ing the home it should be put to 
good purpose, spent for effective 
things. Artloom Tapestries sim 
plity the furnishing of a new house 
or an old one, of one room or many. 
The Artloom supply artistic Cur- 
tains, Couch Covers, or Table 
Covers; beautiful Draperies for 
Windows or Doors, for Parlor or 
Hall, Library or Living Room, 
Bedroom, Den, or Cosy Corner. 
This is the only American make 
equal to foreign manufacture in 
appearance, quality, and wear. 


French Stripe Curtains 
$4.00 the Pair 


The French Stripe Curtain illus- 
trated on this page is made in most 
effective colorings, 50 inches wide 
by 3 yardslong. A French Nov- 
elty design, done in combinations 
of Red and Green, Green and 
Olive, and Green and Red. 


Insist on seeing this label. Jt appears on 
every genuine Artloom production. 


Write, giving the name of your dry goods 
ler or department store, for Style Book 

in colors, with Artloom sugges- 
tions for every room in the house. Mailed 
free on request. Or cut out this coupon ard 
enclose with ten cents and your dealer's 
name, and we will send you a plush velour 
square, in red or green, that can be used for 
centre piece or mounted for pillow top. It 
would cost fifty cents in any store they 
are made exclusively by us. 40-M 


| Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
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From Dartmouth to Dartmouth 


By Mary R. P. Hatcu 


T would be interesting to know 
what part, if any, Swift’s Van- 
essa had in the building of Dart- 

mouth College. We know that after 
her final falling out with Swift, Van- 
essa, otherwise Hester Vanhomrigh, 
(Swift gave her the name Vanessa 
when he wrote the poem “Cademus 
and Vanessa’) revoked the will 
which she had made in his favor and 
gave her fortune to Bishop Berkeley, 
to whom may be traced the origin 
of Dartmouth College. 

The Berkeley funds, contributed 
to found a college at Bermuda, in 
which English and Indian youth 
should be trained together for min- 
isters and missionaries in the New 
World, were afterward given to 
Yale College. President Noah Por- 
ter said of the gift that, on the whole, 
it was the most important ever re- 
ceived by that institution. 

The first Berkeley scholars were 
Eleazer Wheelock and his brother- 
in-law, Benjamin Pomroy. When in 
1755, Wheelock opened ‘“More’s In- 
dian Charity School,” he adopted the 
plan of Berkeley, which was, as 
sketched in a letter to Lord Percival, 


“to educate in the same seminary English 
and American youth till they have taken 


the degree of Master of Arts. And being 
by this time well instructed in the Christian 
religion, practical mathematics and other 
liberal arts and sciences, and early imbued 
with public-spirited principles and inclina- 
tions, they may become the fittest instru- 
ments for spreading religion, morals and 
civil life among their countrymen, who can 
entertain no suspicion or jealousy of men 
of their own blood and language, as they 
might do of English missionaries who can 
never be well-qualified for that work.” 


SIXTH EARL OF DARTMOUTH 
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That the first Indian 
youth received into 
Eleazer Wheelock’s 
family should have 
been Samson Occum 
was a remarkable prov- 
idence toward the 
growth of the Berke- 
ley inception. For Oc- 
cum has been called 
“the glory of the In- 
dian nation.” Of un- 
mixed Indian blood, a 
Mohegan, dignified of 
manner, and consider- 
able of an orator, the 
author of the hymn be- 
ginning “Awaked by 
Sinai’s awful sound,” 
George Whitefield, ad- 
vised Wheelock to send 
Occum to England to 
interest the king and 
the nobility in the es- 
tablishment of a col- 
lege in the New World 
in which should be 
blent the ideas of Berk- 
eley and the still great- 
er ones of Wheelock 
himself. 

The Marquis of Lothian had 
already sent one hundred and fifty 
pounds, the Countess of Huntington 
had given one hundred pounds and 
of gifts nearer home, one may be 
mentioned from Benedict Arnold as 
“a large proportion of the profits of 
a venture which he sent to sea,” and 
which was undoubtedly, a privateer- 
ing venture. 

The visit of Occum to England 
produced a sensation leading to im- 
mediate results. He preached three 
hundred sermons and his success 


SECOND EARL OF DARTMOUTH 


was such that he was urged to take 
orders in the Established Church. 
The Archbishops of York and of 


Canterbury were two of the eminent 
persons who became interested in 


Occum. But this remarkable In- 
dian never lost sight, for a moment, 


of the purpose of his visit which 
was to secure financial aid for the 
projected college in the wilderness. 
The king made him several presents 
and headed the subscription with 
two hundred pounds. Soon the 
amount was increased to eleven 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


hundred pounds and the funds were 
tien placed under a board of trust 
with Lord Dartmouth at its head. 
And now we see the slow sequence 
o: events unwind itself till the 
c aims of various towns as a site of 
te college disappear, and the town 
of Hanover is chosen. One of the 
excellent water privileges which 
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wrote to Governor Wentworth at 
the time of the granting of the 
charter, and the name of Dartmouth 
was given to the new institution out 
of regard for the favor shown by 
the Earl of that name. 

It is of interest to note that the 
Earl of Dartmouth was connected 
with the Washington family and 


PROFESSOR C. F. EMERSON. DEAN OF DARTMOUTH CCLLECE 


since earliest times has veined the 
earth with population, and which 
George Eliot called the “water 
courses of humanity,’ marked the 
site and no doubt helped the selec- 
tion. 
“Sir, if proper to use the word col- 
lege instead of academy, | shall be 
well pleased with it,” Wheelock 


that the stars and stripes of the 
American flag were probably sug- 
gested by the stars and bars of Dart- 
mouth. An equally interesting com- 
mentary is the fact that at the time 
of the revolt of the Colonies in 1776 
the second Earl of Dartmouth was 
secretary of state for the Colonies 
under King George; so that it was 
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COLLEGE HALL 


Washington who stamped the Dart- 
mouth colors on the new world and 
on the college reared in the Connec- 
ticut valley. 

“Every revolution,” as Emerson 
says, “was first a thought in one 
man’s mind, and when the same 
thought occurs to another man it is 
the key to that era.” The building 
of Dartmouth was, however, a cor- 
relation of thought extending from 
Berkeley to Wheelock, from 
Wheelock down through the many 
beneficiaries to the present time, or 
from Dartmouth to Dartmouth, 
which covers it all and is, besides, a 
quotation from a speech of the sixth 
Earl of the name made on his recent 
visit who spoke of going back “from 
Dartmouth to Dartmouth, between 
which there had not been a break 
for one hundred and thirty years.” 

The Earl of Dartmouth’s visit to 


this country was to the college the 
event of the year. ‘Many elements 
combined,” said the Outlook, “to 
give singular interest to the recent 
visit of the Earl of Dartmouth to the 
college which bears his famous 
name. * * * He embraced the 
occasion to present to the college 
valuable correspondence between 
Eleazer Wheelock, the founder, and 
the second Earl of Dartmouth. 
Writing to Hon. Charles T. Gal- 
lagher shortly before he sailed for 
England, Lord Dartmouth - said, 
“Standing out head and shoulders 
above all the rest of our most inter- 
esting journey is Dartmouth Col- 
lege, which has given us an experi- 
ence we shall never forget and a 
memory we shall always treasure.” 
And in a letter to President Tucker 
written about the same time to 
thank him for having given him ~ 
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what he should always remember as 
the great time of his life, he spoke 
of having “arranged with Mr. Brown 
the little matter I referred to in our 
last meeting,” the little matter being 
a check for one thousand dollars to 
go toward the rebuilding of Dart- 
mouth Hall. There was a time 


when this building, burned to the 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific. As 
the bell dropped into the fire, 
kindled nobody knows just how, and 
rang out its last long appeal to Dart- 
mouth men to be true to the college 
it had called them to for more than 
a century of church, chapel and reci- 
tations, it became for all time 
truly vox clamantis in deserto and 


ROLLINS 


ground on that memorable day in 
February, represented to the minds 
of many, the college itself, and 
when it fell, a consternation un- 
equalled by any similar event de- 
scended upon the hearts of president, 
faculty, undergraduates and alumni, 
and broke out in eager speech 
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CHAPEL 


one which should never be stilled. 

When George the Third “by the 
grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, King Defender 
of the Faith,” evoked the charter 
“wise and liberal” which gave the 
college in the wilderness to the 
New World, Eleazer Wheelock him- 
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WEBSTER HOUSE 


self, in less than a month after the 
choice of a location was made, 
August, 1770, with teams and la- 
borers, pushed his way through the 
“dreary wood” to Hanover to begin 
his herculean task. 

The forest was of pines mostly, 
of primeval growth, some of them 


three hundred feet high, and it was 
from such trees Dartmouth build- 
ings were fashioned. He employed 
sometimes as many as fifty laborers. 
First they built a log hut about 
eighteen feet square, and they built 
it “without stone, brick, glass or 
nail.” QOjuled paper did duty for 


SHATTUCK OBSERVATORY 
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MARY HITCHCOCK HOSPITAL 


windows in all probability, as was 
the fashion of the times in poorer 
habitations; and as the logs were 
doubtless dovetailed, no nails were 
needed. 

But after all this labor they could 
find no water. So they picked up 
the hut bodily, or maybe, by piece- 
meal, from the rear of the Hiram 
llitcheock residence, where a very 
perceptible depression may still be 
seen, and carried it across the cam- 
pus to the place now occupied by 


Reed Hall. 


MEDICAL .SCHOOL 


To this hut came Mrs. Wheelock, 
Tutor \Voodward, thirty students, 
among them two Indians, and four 
slaves, the lady and tutor riding in 
the carriage given by John Thorn- 
ton of England. Trees had been 
felled to make progress through the 
wilderness possible, and with this 


notable accession to the little colony, , 


life in the college town of Hanover 
may be said to have begun in 1770. 

It was in the year following, 1771, 
that the Colonial governor, Sir John 
Wentworth, with a retinue of sixty 
gentlemen, came from Portsmouth 
to be present at the first Commence- 
ment. It was at the very time of 
the New York and Vermont bound- 
ary troubles, in fact, before the lat- 
ter had so much as a name of her 
own, when Ethan Allen was stirring 
up the Green Mountain Boys, and 
when the Indians, made bold by the 
strife, grew fierce and more danger- 
ous. Add to the fear of Indians 
the more imminent perils from bears, 
wolves and panthers or wildcats of 
which the forest was full, and you 
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PROFESSOR C. F. RICHARDSON, 
WHO HOLDS THE CHAIR OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE AT DARTMOUTH 


will see that it required courage to 
journey through the wilderness to 
Hanover, even with an escort of 
sixty gentlemen. ‘True, Wheelock 
and his party had come earlier, but, 
upheld by high purpose, their cour- 
age was of a different order. 

It is probable that the Governor's 
party camped out at least two nights, 
and it is likewise probable that 
Eleazer Wheelock, Woodward and 
others crossed the Connecticut to 
Norwich to meet the party, when, it 
is easy to imagine some such con- 
versation as the following took 
place: 

“Welcome to Hanover, your Ex- 


cellency, and you, most noble 
gentlemen. You are all right wel- 
come. Fared you well on your 
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journey through the wilderness from 
Portsmouth, sirs?” 

“I thank you, reverend sir, for 
your courteous greeting. Our faring 
on the way was indifferent, sir. We 
slept but illy last night, for our 
couches were of boughs and we 
missed the comfort of our feather- 
beds. Then, too, the screech of 
wild cats and the howling of wolves 
kept us wakeful. Our guide, one 
Peter Stillman, built some _ noble 
fires to ward off the beasts which 
came nigh to breaking in on us, and 
at daybreak we sighted a band of 
Indians filing through the forest 
with scalps at their belts; but thanks 
be to God they did not see us. It its 
many years since the savages fell up- 
on Deerfheld and Hatfield, killing 
and captivating so many, but our 
guide told us they travelled the 
same paths we came on their return 
with their captives to Canada.” 

“Those were troublous times, 


your Excellency, but praise be to 
"Tis a 


(,od the times are bettered. 


KAN-ICHI ASAKAWA, HEAD OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE FAR EAST 
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BUTTERFIELD MUSEUM 


wonder to see the great advance we 
have made, though the wild beasts 
and the Indians: still be fearsome. 
But not here, your Excellency, 
where we teach the Indian youth to 
grow scholarly and gentle. ‘This 
gentleman, your Excellency, is my 
assistant Master bBezaleel Wood- 
ward, a scholar from New Haven, 
and these young gentlemen be Levi 
Frisbie, Samuel Gray, Sylvanus Rip- 


ley and John Wheelock, my son. 
God willing, they graduate from our 
college to-morrow. We all came 
forth to greet your Excellency and 
noble friends that we might, in some 
small part repay the honor your 
presence confers upon our institu- 
tion of learning. Sir John Went- 
worth, ‘and you, most noble com- 
pany, again we greet you.” 

“I thank you, reverend sir, and 
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FAYERWEATHER HALL 


you, master Woodward, likewise 
you, young gentlemen, for your 
noble courtesy and company across 
the river. Is it far to Hanover? Truly, 


TOWER AND OLD PINE STUMP 


I am aweary of my horse and I 
doubt not my horse is aweary of 
me.” 

“But a short mile, your Excel- 
lency, and when there my poor 
house and all it contains is at your 
disposal, sir. Some excellent New 
England rum, and some Madeira 
wine, which our noble patron, the 
Earl of Dartmouth, sent to me by 
Samson Occum, will not be unwel- 
come, | doubt me, after your fear- 
some journey.” 

And so the company trot soberly 
into Hanover and reach in time the 
college yard and the president’s 
house, which was the only building 
to mark the college site at this time. 
But it was the same earth, though 
covered with a different sward, the 
same sky though fleeced by different 
clouds, the same trees, aye! and the 
same limbs that Governor Went- 
worth and President Wheelock 
walked under in the year of our 
Lord, 1771, that graced the spot 
visited by the sixth Earl of Dart- 
mouth but a few months agone but 
who was ushered by miracles of 
wireless -telegraphy, electric and 
steam cars, automobiles, and the 
many noble buildings which rise up 
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EDWARD TUCK, LL. D. 
(From a painting in the college) 


in welcome. There were music, torch- 
light processions and speeches, and 
laying of the corner-stone of the new 
Dartmouth Hall in the presence of 
hundreds of alumni, and the welding 
of new ties even stronger than the 
old which should reach far out into 


the future beyond the vision, or even 
the imagination of those present. But 
it all harks back to the time when 
Eleazer Wheelock, or shall I say 
Bishop Berkeley? thought his first 
thought of Indian education. As the 
college ditty runs: 
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“leazer Wheelock was a very pious man, 
He went into the wilderness to teach the 
In-di-an.” 
Aud then comes the fling at the 
‘“\vhole curriculum” which happened 
t. rhyme with a New England 
b verage of those early college days. 
On the occasion of Governor 
\\ entworth’s visit a fulsome hospi- 
t2lity was exercised, a barrel of rum 
was opened and a whole ox roasted 


also states that “our company for a 
season occupied one log cabin” 
which also might have been termed 
a great annoyance, as there were 
nearly forty persons to occupy it 
as a domicile and college. The fire- 
places were from six to eight feet 
wide; but wood was plentiful and 
used unsparingly. As elsewhere in 
these early times, doubtless the back 
log was hauled across the threshold 


TUCK SCHOOL BUILDING. 


on the campus. The large silver 
punch bowl presented to the presi- 
dent by the Governor upon this oc- 
casion is still preserved. 

At this time, according to the 
“Life and Letters of Aziel Ken- 
drick,” Hanover was but little bet- 
ter than a howling wilderness, for 
the wild beasts far exceeded the in- 
habitants and domestic animals, 
“which was a great annoyance,” as 
the historian quaintly put it. He 


by a horse or yoke of steers and a 
fire struck by flint, steel and tinder, 
If the goodwife of Hanover lost fire 
the goodman waded through drifts 
of snow in thé early dawn to borrow 
a skillet of coals of a neighbor. In 
more than one pioneer settlement 
the goodman never returned, but fell 
a victim to wild beasts, which, hun- 
gry and ferocious, roamed the forest 
at daybreak. When the president of 
Yale College, Timothy Dwight, 
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visited Hanover in 1797, it contained 
about forty houses. 

In the first decade, Dartmouth 
was generally esteemed the best col- 
lege on the continent. There were 
ninety-nine graduates, while Har- 
vard produced but fifty-five, and 
Yale but thirty-six, and Dartmouth 
alone kept her doors open during 
the Revolution. There were in the 
institution in 1797 a professor of 
divinity, a professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, and a pro- 
fessor who taught medical science 
and chemistry. President John 
Wheelock, who had succeeded his 
father, taught history and there 
were a number of tutors. The an- 
nual revenue was about twenty-five 
hundred dollars. Of the one hundred 
and fifty students, the Freshman 
studied “the Learned Languages” 


the rudiments of speaking and writ- 
ing and the elements of mathemat- 
ics; the Sophomore, language, mathi- 
ematics, geography and logic; the 
Junior, besides the languages, 
studied natural and moral philosphy 
and composition, while the Senior 
studied English, Latin and meta- 
physics, together with elements of 
natural and political law. 

There were many deprivations in 
those early days, and they fell, per- 
haps more rigorously upon the pro- 
fessors than on the students. His- 
tory tells of one of the former who 
was forced to stay at home because 
he had not sufficient clothing to keep 
him warm, but to the student, com- 
ing from a home of comparative 
wealth, roughing it at Dartmouth 
College may have possessed a fasci- 
nation similar to a trip to the West 
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or to the Maine or Adirondack 
woods. 

Besides, there was some measure 
of gayety to offset the study of phil- 
osophy and the classics by the light 
of pine knots about the open fires. 
Although fencing and dancing were 
not allowed, amateur acting, hastily 
and perhaps surreptitiously impro- 
vised, made a welcome shift, for 
John Ledyard with his calico cur- 
tains and love of histrionics and ad- 
venture was there, and many the 
play that was acted on the rude stage 
of the students’ own making. Led- 
yard died in Egypt in 1789, but he 
became world-renowned for his ro- 
mantic career as missionary, soldier, 
deserter, Siberian prisoner and ex- 
plorer, the initial steps to his travels 
having begun on the banks of the 
Connecticut when he stepped into 
a canoe of his own making, and 
paddled down the stream and out 
into the world, followed by the 
cheers of his classmates. 

Another student, the redoubtable 
Stephen Burroughs, wrote an auto- 
biography which throws much light 
on the humorous, if sometimes ques- 
tionable, practical jokes of the col- 
lege boys, of which he was most 
often the hero. The story of the dis- 
appearance “of the sign of the 
prophet Jonah” is too well-known to 
repeat, but that of Professor Smith’s 
mistake may interest those who have 
not read it before. Professor Smith 
was timid and nearsighted. Cross- 
ing the common early one foggy 
morning, he saw what he supposed 
to be a bear and three cubs, but 
which in reality were the blackened 
stumps so long a feature of the col- 
lege. With gown streaming in the 
wind, he rushed to the chapel shout- 
ing: “A bear and three cubs! A 
bear and three cubs!” 


When the students hurried to the 
scene of the professor’s fright, they 
found a large stump and three 
smaller ones occupying their usual 
site. Shortly afterward, in the 
course of some rhetorical exercises, 
the professor called for an example 
of sudden fright and a waggish stu- 
dent, striking an attitude, rendered 
with great effect, the professor's own 
exclamation, “A bear and three 
cubs! A bear and three cubs!” 

The strenuous life lived at Dart- 
mouth bore fruit, though obstacles 
“grew faster than the college,” it 
has been well said. English funds 
were exhausted, war broke out and 
Governor Wentworth went to Eng- 
land, the Indian school was turned 
into an English college, and while 
it bore its share of service in the 
Revolution, especially in scouting, 
the sound of conflict came no nearer 
than Royalton and Bunker Hill, 
whence the sound of cannon was 
heard all day June 17, according to 
the diary of Wheelock. “Some re- 
ports of cannon. We wait with im- 
patience to hear the occasion and 
event,” it reads. 

The sound was first heard by one 
of the Indians who chanced to be 
lying with his ear to the ground. 
How long they had to wait for news 
of the battle is an interesting query 
to one who has stood on the self- 
Same spot perhaps, where the Indian 
lay, and has listened to the continu- 
ous telegraphy when an important 
game of football is being played. 
For instance when Dartmouth 
played Harvard in 1903, such mes- 
sages as these came thick and fast: 
“Turner makes five yards through 
centre. Foster bucks the line for 
ten yards. Harvard fighting hard,” 
etc., etc. 

The object being from the first, 
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educational and religious, Wheelock 
and his associates were yet active 
in civil affairs, and when the state 
government arbitrarily allowed the 
college section an unequal show of 
representation, a legacy of ill feeling 
caused Dartmouth considerable suf- 
fering, and made it the centre of the 
long contention over the lines. 
The towns along the Connecticut 
were drawn first one way and then 
another, being at one time called the 
Stateof New Connecticut. The Dres- 
den Press was set up at this time 
in Hanover where the“Mercury” 
was published and the Fabyan pam- 
phlets, which are now as rare and 
nearly as valuable as the Caxtons. 
But the founding of a separate state 
failed, for it was not approved by 
Washington nor the Continental 
Congress, and perhaps it was as 
well or better; who can tell? 
President Wheelock died at the 
age of sixty-eight in 1779, and his 
son John succeeded him. He had 
been first pupil, then tutor and after- 
ward won honorable distinction as a 
politician and officer in the army. 
At the time of his accession to office 
he was twenty-five years of age, and 
for a period of thirty-six years, he 
maintained a successful administra- 
tion, enlarging the Faculty, extend- 
ing the curriculum, providing new 
buildings, establishing the medical 
department and visiting France, 
Holland and England to seek aid. 
But in this last attempt he met with 
small success, although he bore with 
him letters from Washington and 
others. Dartmouth Hall was erected 
during his administration. A more 
imposing structure designed after 
Nassau Hall at Princeton was at 
first contemplated, to be built of 
stone. The plan was given up, how- 


ever, for lack of funds, and it was 


built from timber that grew on the 
spot. But this early plan seems 
destined to be carried out in the new 
Dartmouth Hall soon to be erected, 
and is an illustration of a long- 
drawn plan approaching fulfillment. 

To build the hall, which stood for 
so much a hundred years and more, 
has been described as a “long agony 
of effort.” It was built by grants of 
money from the Provincial assembly, 
private subscription and public 
lotteries. To show that the lottery 
was considered a respectable means 
of raising money, turn to the “Bos- 
ton Post,” February 28, 1774, and 
read the account of “Harvard Col- 
lege Lottery; $5,000. the highest 
prize; not two blanks to a prize,” 
issued by the “managers of Harvard 
College Lottery” and advising “those 
who intend to be adventurers” to 
send for their tickets. Dartmouth 
kept her doors open during the 
Revolution and conferred degrees 
each year. In 1791 it gave the de- 
gree of A. B. to forty-nine men, 
while Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
each conferred the degree upon 
twenty-seven. The first fourteen 
years of the new century graduated 
George Ticknor, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate, 
and of these it may be said no other 
college ever had so great a defender 
as Dartmouth in Daniel Webster. An 
eloquent pen of the time described 
the scene in the court room when 
Webster made his great plea. After 
the words: “Shall our state legisla- 
tures be allowed to take that which 
is not their own, to turn it from its 
original use, and apply it to such 
ends or purposes as they, in their 
discretion, see fit?” he said, address- 
ing Chief Justice Marshall: “Sir, 
you may destroy this little institu- 
tion; it is weak; it is in your hands. 
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I know it is one of the lesser lights 
in the literary horizon of our coun- 
try. You may put it out; but if you 
do you must carry through your 


DANIEL WEBSTER AT THE AGE OF 23 


work: you must extinguish, one after 
another, all those great lights of sci- 
ence which for more than a century 
have thrown their radiance over the 
land. It, sir, as I have said, is a 
small college, and yet there are 
those who love it—” 

“Here,” says the recounter, “the 
feelings which he had so far suc- 
ceeded in keeping down, broke 
forth. His lips quivered, his firm 
cheeks trembled with emotion; his 
eyes filled with tears; his voice 
choked and he seemed struggling to 
the utmost simply to gain the mas- 
tery over himself which might save 
him from an unmanly burst of feel- 
ing. But he went on and in a few 
broken words of tenderness spoke 
of his attachment, ending thus: ‘Sir, 
I know not how others may feel, but 
for myself when I see my alma 
mater surrounded like Czsar in the 
Senate House, by those reiterating 
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stab upon stab, I would not for this 
right hand have her turn to me and 
say, “Et tu quoque, mi fili!” 

Webster in tears! Webster quot- 
ing the words of Cesar to Brutus 
and applying them to his college! 
Is it a wonder they have been 
quoted by hundreds of alumni and 
never without the ring of true feel- 
ing? 

Choate spoke his eulogy on Web- 
ster in 1853 from the platform of the 
College Church, built by private 
subscriptions in 1795, and which 
has sheltered many famous men. 
On varied occasions addresses have 
been given in the old church by such 
men as Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Wendell Phillips, Edward Everett, 
James T. Fields, John G. Saxe, 
Barrett and Shillaber (Mrs. Part- 
ington) Patterson and John Boyle 
O’Reilly, Marsh and Kellogg, Carl 
Schurz, Moody, Drummond, Gough, 
Pierpont and General Sherman. 
Presumably also Vice-President 
Morton came to the College Church 
of a Sunday as he worked when a 
lad in the Tontine Building on 
Main street, and Henry Wilson, too, 
as he lived for a time at the home of 
Senator Patterson. Franklin Pierce 
and James Garfield have both visited 
Hanover and since that time many 
a famous man from various high po- 
sitions. The seating capacity of this 
church is about twelve hundred and 
ever since its erection, Commence- 
ment exercises have been held in the 
church—even August 17th, 1817, 
when the College held it by garrison 
and barricade three days and nights, 
to make sure that their exercises 
should not be interrupted by the 
University. 

There are many dramatic inci- 
dents told of the period when State 
and College fought its great judi- 
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cial duel and Dartmouth University 
sought to wrest the supremacy from 
Dartmouth College and when forc- 
ible possession was taken of the Col- 
lege buildings. 

The College authorities secured 
Rowley Assembly Rooms, which 
they used as a chapel. (The house 
now occupies a different site, and 
for a long time was used by Dean 
Emerson as a residence; but it is 
soon to be replaced by a Col- 
lege dormitory.) Eighty students 
gathered in the Rowley upper 
rooms for months while about 
twenty attended the University at 
the same time, rung together by the 
same bell and passing each other 
amicably enough until November 
11, 1817. Then there was trouble 
and the occasion was the attempt 
made to take forcible possession of 
the libraries of the student Societies, 
The Social Friends and the United 
Fraternity, which were kept in Dart- 
mouth Hall. Professors Dean and 
Custer of the University, five stu- 
dents, and ten men of the village 
made the attack at the Social en- 
trance in the second story and tried 
to break down the door. But an 
alarm was given, the bell was rung, 
and the College students (Thaddeus 
Stevens was a sophomore at the 
time) assembled in force. “They 
thronged us,” so Professor Dean 
afterwards testified, and a village 
man said: “I’d rather be in a 
hornet’s nest than among those col- 
lege boys when they get mad.” 

But no books were taken and no 
blows given, though a terrible fracas 
seemed imminent. When the in- 
vading party surrendered, it was es- 
corted to the door. Each professor 
was attended home by four students, 
but the village men and University 


students were compelled to pass 
under crossed clubs, sub ignum. 
Some literary interest attaches to 
Dartmouth College although you 
will be eagerly told by its students 
that it is not in the least literary; 
quite otherwise in fact. However 
this may be, a good many well- 
known literati have at one time or 
another been connected with the 
college. A. S. Hardy, author of 
“Passé¢ Rose” and “But Yet a 
Woman,” taught mathematics at 
Chandler Hall. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was professor of anatomy 
there from 1838 to 1840. Kate San- 
born used to live at Sanborn House 
when her father, Prof. Sanborn, was 
alive. The mother of Miss Sanborn 
was the favorite niece of Daniel 
Webster, who was himself de- 
scended from the same source as 
John G. Whittier. It was Holmes 
who wrote of the “Cloisters of a 
Hill-Girt Plain,” and Whittier who 
wrote, in “Snow Bound,” of a col- 
lege that poverty debarred him from 
entering, and if the collegians are 
not literary, the professors, many of 
them, are well-known authors. 
There were thirty men in Web- 
ster’s class in 1801. As Webster 
was the star of the class (judged by 
latter day estimate rather than of 
the time) so Rufus Choate was fore- 
most in his, eighteen years later. 
Salmon P. Chase, of whom Lincoln 
said, “Chase is one and a half 
times bigger than any other man I 
have ever seen,” received his de- 
grees in 1826. It was George Tick- 
nor of the class of 1807, the eminent 
belle-lettrist who occupied the chair 
of belles lettres at Harvard be- 
fore Longfellow and Lowell, who 
initiated the elective system in col- 
lege studies. All these and many 
others are names to conjure with; 
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but the battle of the strong has 


been thick and brave in the ranks of 
business men where so many Dart- 
mouth men prefer to shine. Mr. 
Edward Tuck, class of 1862, the 
eminent broker, is a noteworthy ex- 
ample, and has_ furthermore 
stamped his name permanently up- 
on the college by his splendid gift 
of four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars as a memorial to his father, 
Amos Tuck of the class of 1835. 
The Tuck School of Administra- 
tidn and Finance, “designed to pre- 
pare men for those more modern 
forms of businesg which have be- 
come so exacting as to require the 
same quality of academic training 
as the older professions,” is in some 
respects new to the business world. 
That it is steadily gaining ground 
in the good opinion of the banking, 
railroad, domestic and foreign, 
diplomatic and public administra- 
tions, shows plainly the want, long- 
felt and unsupplied, of a_ broad, 
thorough training of the mind to fit 
it for the larger concerns of life. 
Preparations for journalism and 
participation in civic affairs are also 
provided for. Besides the splendid 
Tuck School Building, Dartmouth 
has not wanted in times past other 
endowments which have left re- 
reminders in the names of Bissel 
Hall, the Gymnasium, Culver, Hall- 
garten, Thayer Building, Rollins 
Chapel, Wilson Hall (library), Bart- 
lett Hall, Butterfield Museum, Fayer- 
weather, Wilder, College Hall, and 
Webster Hall, otherwise called 
Alumni Hall. Of these Webster 
has not yet been completed, but 
with the new old Dartmouth, will 
soon stand on the campus, Dart- 
mouth in its place, Webster on the 
old site of the Rood House. The 
corner-stone of this structure was 


laid by the great-grandson of Web- 
ster at the time of the Webster Cen- 
tennial, the occasion being marked 
by impressive and enthusiastic cere- 
monies. The building is to be of 
granite with a superstructure of 
light Roman brick, trimmed with 
Indiana limestone and terra cotta, 
capped by a copper roof. The front 
portico will be of stone supported by 
four limestone fluted columns, three 
feet in diameter and twenty-six feet 
high, each to be crowned with an 
Ionic capital. The finish of Web- 
ster Hall is to be of white; there will 
be plaster cornices and heavily 
panelled ceilings. Compare this 
proposed structure with the little 
old house where Webster studied in 
an upper room, and where that vast 
brain, perhaps, thought out some of 
the achievements which were to 
make him famous. At the Webster 
Centennial, many of his personal be- 
longings were exhibited, his heavy 
carriage, a plough, a fishing rod, the 
broad-brimmed hat he wore at 
Marshfield and the study table, 
stove and chair that he once used. 
In Webster Hall, when it shall be 
built, will be placed the immense 
painting representing Webster at 
the bar of the United States Court 
pleading for the life of his College. 
The splendid College Hall on 
“Golden Corner” needs no descrip- 
tion, for it was finished two years 
and a half ago, but I wish to speak 
of the royally magnificent dining 
hall, with a seating capacity of four 
hundred, which is used as Com- 
mons by the students and for Com- 
mencement dinners. It is finished 
in oak, the panelling in English 
style and open to the roof. A mar- 
vellously beautiful fireplace, thirteen 
feet high, bears the College seal. 
Rollins Chapel has one of the 
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richest, most religious, and most 
characteristic interiors to be found 
anywhere. It was the gift of Hon. 
Edward Ashton Rollins of Philadel- 
phia. 

Wilson Hall holds the College 
library and was the gift of Mr. 
George F. Wilson of Providence. 
It bears on its walls the canvas of 
many a celebrated artist, among 
them Michael Angelo, Fra Angelico, 
Correggio, Dormenichino, Murillo, 
Reni, Rubens, Tintoretto, Titian, 
Veronica, Vinci and Volterra. Por- 
traits of the College presidents 
ranging from Eleazer Wheelock to 
William Jewett Tucker adorn the 
walls of the Art Gallery where also 
appear those of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, Sir John Wentworth, Rufus 
Choate, Samson Occum, Daniel 
Webster and many others. The 
celebrated Black Dan picture 
painted by Alexander hangs there 
unless it has been removed to Col- 


lege Hall. Of Webster there are 


two other paintings, a crayon, an 
etching, an untouched photograph, a 
statue in plaster by Ball, a bust by 
Crawford, making a Webster col- 
lection of abundant interest and in- 
estimable value. 

The Tower perhaps bears as 
much “of romantic interest to the 
alumni as any object connected with 
Dartmouth. It stands in College 
Park near the stump of the Old 
Pine which many years ago was 
blasted by lightning. On class day 
the Seniors come here to smoke 
their pipes of peace before they be- 
gin the long warfare with Life’s 
possibilities. The pipes are broken 
afterwards; and it is, indubitably, a 
custom borrowed from the Indians 
who once roamed these very hills 
and, perhaps, who knows? gathered 
about the Pine whose stump alone 


remains. But the kindly thought of 
Indian education still survives in 
Dartmouth College if it be but now 
a remembrance. 

The first Indian student was 
Samson Occum, a Mohegan; the 
last Indian graduate was Dr. 
Charles A. Eastman, a Sioux, who 
has rendered good service to his 
country and people as physician and 
author. His last book on Indian 
boyhood is of great interest. His 
wife is Elaine Goodale, the poetess. 
Between Occum and Eastman there 
were other noted Indians who re- 
ceived their education at Dartmouth, 
among them Deleware Tom, Fre- 
mont’s Pathfinder of the Rockies. 

The buildings mentioned are by 
no means all those worth descrip- 
tion. Great care has_ invariably 
been exercised to make repairs 
follow original lines of buildings, 
and those lines were of the Colonial 
period, not of the garish modern 
type in vogue fifty years later. 
Speaking of the time when King’s 
Chapel was the best building in 
New England, Professor Richard- 
son said in a charming article on 
Dartmouth architecture: “Our 
American cottages, churches, and 
colleges were marked by architect- 
ural simplicity rather than by any 
more pretentious quality,” that they 
were “built out of slender means of 
honest substance for a definite pur- 
pose; and that which-is honest is 
sometimes unconsciously artistic.” 

Be this as it may there is a charm 
about the hill-girt cloisters which it 
is hard to describe except by the 
word “waiting.” They seem to wait 
for you, and to say, “This is the end 
of your pilgrimage; come wait with 
us here.” 

Truer is this now than ever be- 
fore, since old Dartmouth Hall is 
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represented by the pathetic gap 
made by its burning one year ago. 
But pheenix-like it will rise out of 
its ashes soon in grander guise and 
again be the centre of the circling 
buildings, to stand with outstretched 
arms of welcome to her sons when 
they return from their “step beyond 
thy threshold.” For now as of old, 
Dartmouth Hall is the alma mater 
to whom the student vows his vows 
and pledges them by rock and river. 
In the strong words of one of her 
poets, she is thus addressed: 


“And by the generous river flowing past, 

The wealth of purple mountains rising 
’round, 

The firm set granite jutting out thy ground, 

And by the green, by Nature's color fast 

We truly pledge thee we shall heed thy 
voice, 

Upraised aside from multitudes of men, 

Thy ‘Vox clamantis in deserto,’ when 

The time to make the strong and generous 
choice ; 

Thy treasure-laden words of wisdom keep: 

To think, to do, to know, and from the well 

Of human joy and pain, called Life, drink 


eep, 
Until the fluid of our being steep 
And “a to deeper hue. Thus didst thou 
te 


‘The Lesson.’ ” 


That the college needs money is 
an open secret, and that its funds 
are overtaxed to complete plans al- 
ready sketched is also true. The in- 
tense loyalty of Dartmouth men is 
well understood, evinced as it is by 
their devotion in small things,—if 
there are any small things about 
Dartmouth which its men would 
argue long to disprove. In athletics, 
particularly in football, the wonder- 
ful prowess of Dartmouth’s pick 
among its hundreds, as matched 
against the thousands of other col- 
leges, has spoken from the field the 
last two years. Whatever may be 
said, it cannot be denied that Dart- 
mouth turns out manly men, ready 


for the world’s daring in any line of 
life. 

Above all, thanks are due each 
day to its eminent president, Wil- 
liam Jewett Tucker, for the marvel- 
lous growth of Dartmouth College. 
A dozen years ago it was a small 
college, now it is a large college in 
all that makes a college large, large 
of aim and purpose, large in achieve- 
ment, large in growth, large in 
promise of larger growth. 

“Thy lot in life is seeking after 
thee,” said the Caliph Ali, “therefore 
be at rest from seeking after it.” 
Emerson says: “That which each 
can do best, none but his Maker can 
teach him. Do that which is as- 
signed to thee and thou canst not 
hope too much nor dare too much.” 
Nothing seems truer nor more dis- 
tinctive of the grandeur of Presi- 
dent Tucker’s character than the 
words quoted. The place sought 
him out. He has filled the place as 
probably no other man could. A 
grand man in other walks in life, he 
is preeminent in much that goes to 
make the ideal college president. 
There is not a man or boy in Han- 
over who does not revere him. 
There is not a Dartmouth under- 
graduate or alumnus who does not 
love him. There is above all, and 
for all, the hush of the soul when in 
the presence of a great man lifted 
above littlenesses of all kinds and 
bent to a great purpose, with the 
magnetism of original action’ to 
guide, clarify and inspire confidence. 

To the institution so thoughtfully 
and carefully guarded and guided in 
the wilderness, William Jewett 
Tucker came for the revelation of 
its latter-day growth and prosperity. 

To the college named for the 
second Earl of Dartmouth a hundred 
and thirty-five years ago, a new 
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meaning has been given by the visit 
of the sixth earl who has emphasized 
by his presence and that of his 
family the interest from Dartmouth 
to Dartmouth. By the conferring 
of the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
he became one of its sons, and by 
his endearing mental qualities left 
on the minds of Dartmouth men the 
ineradicable impression of a friend 


and brother, rather than patron. In 
the eloquent words of an editorial 
in the “Dartmouth” (weekly) occur 
these words: 


“How much we admired him when he 
spoke to us from the Senior Fence and 
when with earnest, trembling voice he 
shouted from the coach, ‘Good-bye, boys!’ 
As he left, we played God Save the King, 
but our hearts said, ‘God Save the Earl of 
Dartmouth.’ ” 


The Old Order 


By Jurta R. TUTWILER 


F all Uncle Domino’s stories, 
we could never quite decide 
which we loved best—‘De 

Drowndin’ ” or “De Jooel.” I cannot 
recall the first time I heard “De 
Drowndin’ ” because there was never 
a first time. It was part and parcel 
of my life, just as papa and mamma 
and Mammy and Uncle Domino 
were—as pre-historic as the rocks 
that gave Rocky Way its name. For 
had not all existed in that enchanted 
age, further back than the mind of 
childhood could conceive, when papa 
and mamma and Mammy and Uncle 
Domino were young, and I—Oh! 
cruel, incredible truth!—there was 
no I? 

“De Drowndin’ ” dated back to the 
earliest memory of man; that is to 
say, when my father came from Vir- 
ginia to try his fortunes in the South 
as government surveyor of Arkan- 
sas, and Uncle Domino came with 
him. A past more remote Uncle 
Domino did not choose to remem- 
ber ; and I soon learned that the sur- 
est way to seal his lips was to ask 
the question always tingling on my 


tongue, “What happened before 
then, Uncle Domino?” But of that 
time he never tired of talking, pro- 
vided we could once get possession 
of him, and, as Breckenridge said, 
“get him started.” Both were diff- 
cult. He was at the head of every- 
thing, and, except on Sundays, only 
visible when he came to make his 
weekly report to my mother or re- 
ceive the messages and orders my 
father sent from the army; or, when 
we caught him going through the 
backyard on the way from his 
meals to his work. These occasions 
were too swift in passing to make 
opportunities, for though Uncle 
Domino once wound up would go 
on slowly and methodically until he 
was’ stopped, the winding was a 
matter of time and effort. Sunday 
mornings when we were allowed to 
go to his cabin—only, however, by 
formal invitation—and Sunday after- 
noons when he always paid his 
“rerspecs” to my mother, were bliss- 
ful hours when even Mammy’s star 
paled temporarily. The glamor of 
the difficult and unaccustomed in- 
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vested Uncle Domino, and Mammy, 
like our bibs and eating aprons, was 
always, and often uncomfortably, 
with us. We could no more have 
lived without her than without 
mamma; she was our daily bread, a 
necessity of existence. But Uncle 
Domino was the incidental plum 
cake of life for which we became 
wary schemers, and breakers of the 
tenth commandment. 

Then, too, while Mammy could 
tell the most wonderful tales of 
fairies, and knights, and kings and 
queens, and houses built of gold and 
silver, Uncle Domino’s stories had 
the freshly budding interest of 
romance grafted in the people and 
places of one’s own small, matter- 
of-fact world. _I had only to 
drive into Little Rock to see the 
river made forever memorable by 
“De Drowndin’.” How often I tor- 
mented my mother to drive down to 
that muddy, ugly river, without ever 
telling her why; and how ruthlessly 
Uncle Domino was tortured into 
making abstruse arithmetical calcu- 
lations of the distance between the 
bank into whose red clay I had dug 
the toes of my bronze shoes and the 
one of which The Rescue—I always 
called it The Rescue with capitals— 
had taken place. My eyes had once 
feasted on the very pistol my father 
fired into the air the day of “De 
Jooel,” and many more times than 
once my flesh had crept to the delic- 
ious, satiny touch of the gun Uncle 
Domino had nobly hidden, ready 
“ter tek er han’ in de fi'tin’ ef 
Mahstah wuz killed.” And the hero 
of these thrilling adventures was 
papa, my own papa, who made 
queen’s cakes out of my beaten bis- 
cuits, and cut my corn meal batter- 
cakes into diamonds, and poured 
golden syrup into the most beautiful 


rings. 
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At the time my father began his 
work as a government surveyor, 
Arkansas was almost a wilderness, 
and Uncle Domino always prefaced 
his story of “De Drowndin’ ” by tell- 
ing of the days they tramped 
through swamps or cut their way 
through undergrowth; he carrying 
the chain during the day, and at 
night pitching their fly-tent, and 
getting their supper of hoe-cake or 
johnny-cake, and jerked beef, and 
“ro’s’n yeers en watermillyuns when 
dey wuz in se’s’n’;” of the fires kept 
up in midsummer to fight off mos- 
quitoes, and of the ague that ‘mos’ 
shuk us out uv ou’ cloes sumtimes.” 

It was a story of loyalty and un- 
grudging service repaid with an 
affection that master and slave re- 
lied upon equally without con- 
sciously considering and we children 
accepted it happily, as we accepted 
everything else in the vast tragedy 
of our inheritance. 

Sunday was the day of this prim- 
itive and laborious life that Uncle 
Domino loved to linger over, not so 
much, I am inclined to think, be- 
cause it was partly a day of rest as 
because it was the epoch-making day 
of “De Drowndin’.” Of course I can- 
not tell the story as he told it, though 
I knew it so well then that I cor- 
rected him if he made the slightest 
deviation, but certain words and 
sentences have stuck in my memory. 
They were not far from Little Rock 
at the time, and my father, it seems, 
while in bathing was taken with 
cramps. Uncle Domino, who hap- 
pened to be walking in that direction 
with his sweetheart—he had one 
wherever they spent a week—came 
out on the bank as he sank. “When 
I sees Mahstah go under, I gives one 
skritch en shuk off Phibby, en pulls 
off meh coat en shoes, Phibby er 
hollerin’ en hol’n’ on ter me. ‘Phibby,’ 


. 
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ah say, ‘he chuse me frum all de 
res’ when ah wuz er po’ sickly boy, 
en he ain’ never hit me er lick,’ en 
jumps in.” My father was more 
than six feet tall and weighed two 
hundred pounds, and Uncle Domino 
was of medium height and not 
strong. I know now what I did not 
then, and what Uncle Domino never 
knew,—that he was a hero; and 
whenever I think of it I feel again 
the thrill that never failed the dram- 
atic moment when he would shut 
his eyes and let his voice drop al- 
most to a whisper. “I c’u’d feel de 
lan’, en den, fer I wuz mos’ wo’ out, 
I gives one pow’ful big tug en tech 
de bank.” And though he was be- 
fore us in the flesh, we always drew 
a long, full breath over what was 
to us the end of the story. “De nex’ 
ting I know I heahs sumbody say 


fur ’way, ‘He all rite now, ens 


Mahstah’s voice kinder glad en sol- 
um lak, “Tang Gawd,’ he say. En 
den I knowd he wuz safe, en ah say, 
weak en feebul, “Tang de Lawd, 
Mahstah, yu ain’ ded yit,’ en den dey 
all larfs en gives er cheeah.’ ” 

I wish I could recall the words in 
which he told of my father’s offer- 
ing him his “free-papers,” and his 
refusal of them; but this was too 
trivial a matter to receive serious 
consideration, and I only remember 
that I shared Uncle Domino’s hurt 
indignation that his “Mahstah” 
should be willing to give him up, or 
have thought it possible that he 
could be willing to leave us—for in 
spite of hard and incontrovertible 
facts I never quite achieved an im- 
personal relation to that nebulous 
period “fo’ yu wuz bohn, honey.” 

I remember every incident of the 
first time I heard “De Jooel.” I was 
in the fretful stage of convalescence 
from a severe attack of fever, and 
after having first one field hand and 
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then another brought in to amuse 
me, though it was the busiest season 
of the year, and after permanently 
appropriating Sukey—an immense 
coal black girl of about eighteen with 
a flat nose, thick lips, and a beauti- 
ful contralto voice—I suddenly de- 
cided that Uncle Domino must come 
and tell me stories. His presence 
was absolutely necessary in the 
field, and when the unreasonable- 
ness of my demand was suggested to 
me I had what Mammy called 
“tantrums.” As a tranquil mind 
was supposed to be essential to my 
recovery, I no sooner began scream- 
ing at the top of very weak lungs 
than my mother would have stopped 
the whole machinery of the place 
to quiet me. Finally a compromise 
was made by which I got two in- 
stead of one of the things I wanted. 
In consideration of a little watch 
and chatelaine I had long coveted 
and which my mother with rare 
firmness had refused to give me, I 
promised to let Uncle Domino go 
back to his work when the horn 
blew for the hands’ dinner. 

He came in just as he was, dirty 
and perspiring, and after I had re- 
ceived felicitations upon my im- 
proved health and been assured that 
everything was lonesome without 
me, and after he had admired the 
enamel case of the watch, and list- 
ened to it tick, and examined the 
inside works, and counted the stones 
in the chatelaine, he was respectfully 
asked—for I ordered my mother, 
never Uncle Domino or Mammy— 
to tell “De Drowndin’.” But Uncle 
Domino’s attention had wandered 
disappointingly from the engross- 
ing beauties of the watch and chate- 
laine, and, now, instead of beginning 
the story as it was his part to do, 
having been brought from the field 
for that purpose, he sniffed audibly, 
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and peered around the cool dimness 
that surrounded us. 

“ *Peahs lak dis yer room’s full 
uv honeysuckle,” he said. 

I said that it was over the window 
and asked him if he would like a 
piece. I supposed he could not have 
cared for flowers for I was very 
much surprised when he said yes, 
and going over to the window un- 
bowed the shutters and broke off 
a piece. He came back to the bed 
smelling it, and from time to time 
while he was telling “De Drowndin’” 
he took furtive sniffs at it. I broke 
the silence that always followed the 
end of his story by asking him why 
he liked honeysuckle. His cheeks 
creased stiffly into a smile. 

“It min’s me uv ‘De Jooel.’ ” 

“The jewel?” I repeated. 

“De Jooel,” he corrected me. “Dat 
time yo’ pah done fi’ed in de yar.” 

“Is it a story?” I cried. “A new 
story? Oh, Uncle Domino, please 
tell me, please!” 

He looked around cautiously. “Is 
yo mah ennywhar ’roun’, honey?” 

I assured him that she was not, 
but still he hesitated. ; 

“I dunno ’bout tellin’ yu,” he be- 
gan. “Yo’ pah sutt’nly wuz mad, he 
sutt’nly wuz.” 

I almost sat up in bed in my 
eagerness to convince him that there 
was nothing on earth papa desired 
so ardently as to have me amused 
when I was sick, and that nothing 
would amuse me so much as a new 
story. Of course I had my way— 
doubtless because it was also Uncle 
Domino’s way. “De Jooel” was the 
most thrilling incident of his life, 
and the mystery in which he chose 
to shroud it had for both of us a 
dark and intoxicating charm. Al- 
most in a whisper, his black face 
close to mine, he told me that once 


when my father was fighting a duel 
he had hidden a gun in the honey- 
suckle thicket close by, and when 
my father fired.in the air, and the 
other gentleman’s pistol missed, and 
it was all over, and he brought out 
the gun and “Mahstah” wanted to 
know what he was doing with it he 
had said, “Ef yu wuz killed, suh, ah 
wuz gwine ter tek er han’ mehse’f, 
Mahstah. En yo’ pah sholy wuz 
mad. De res’ uv de gen’'l’mun larf, 
but yo’ pah sholy wuz mad, honey, 
en he sholy did swar. “IT wuz de 
onlies time he evah raise he han’ ter 
hit me, en he jes’ mek out den. Kin 
yu keep er secret, Missie? Dat’s de 
ve’y same gun I patrols wid uv 
nights.” 

I was so overcome with mortifi- 
cation at my father’s failure to rise 
to the part of grateful hero that I 
let Uncle Domino go without a 
whine when the dinner horn blew. 
Whenever I remembered it, I puz- 
zled over my father’s injustice and 
cruelty, and when several months 
later he came home on sick furlough, 
I availed myself of what seemed to 
me the first fitting opportunity to 
find out why he had been so cruel 
and ungrateful. This happened to 
be at a dinner given to the officers 
stationed at Little Rock. I was 
brought in to dessert, and during a 
momentary lull in the conversation 
I asked him if he didn’t think Uncle 
Domino was like Ivanhoe when he 
saved the Black Knight. He 
smiled the way he always smiled if 
anybody reminded him of the time 
Uncle Domino saved his life, and 
said yes. 

“I told him so,” I cried in shrill 
tones that turned every eye upon 
me. “I told him I knew you were 
just pretending to be mad when he 
had taken so much trouble to hide 
the gun to kill that bad man if he 
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had killed you the day you fired in 
the air.” 

My father got very red; there was 
a moment’s silence, and then a shout 
of laughter in which he joined. 

That evening, when everybody 
had gone, he took me out riding on 
Fairy, and explained to me that if 
he had not fired in the air, and had 
been killed, and Domino had carried 
out his threat, people would always 
have believed that he was a dishon- 
orable man and a coward, because 
he was a stranger in Arkansas when 
it happened; and Domino, he said, 
would have been burned alive. All 
of which I repeated to Uncle Dom- 
ino, and which, I am sorry to say, 
only made him more of a hero in 
my eyes and his own. For he was 
as boastfully vain of the part he 
played in “De Jooel” as he was un- 
conscious that he had done anything 
heroic in saving my father’s life at 
the risk of his own. 

Two other things stand out in my 
memory of him—he was the only 
negro I ever knew who had no 
family and who was utterly irre- 
ligious. Before the war, he lived 
most of the time on the largest 
Arkansas plantation, where he over- 
looked everything, including the 
overseer, but when the war broke out 
my father brought him to Rocky 
Way ee care of us and manage 
the placé while he was in the army. 
He lived in a cabin that my father 
had had put up for him, and that my 
mother had let him select the furni- 
ture for. This cabin had two rooms 
and a little porch with honeysuckle 
growing over it, and was half way 
between “the quarters” and the 
backyard. In the front room were 


a trundle-bed, a table, two split-bot- 
tomed chairs, a sort of closet in 
which he kept his working clothes, 
a tin basin that hung on a nail over 
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the table, a “rolling” towel that was 
not, I am sure, changed oftener than 
once a week, a narrow shelf on which 
stood a small blotched looking- 
glass, a horn comb, a piece of yellow 
soap, two tin plates and cups, and 
a pewter spoon and iron knife and 
fork. An oven stood on the hearth; 
and a skillet, a pan, a large pewter 
spoon, and a huge two-pronged iron 
fork that Uncle Domino had made 
himself and that was just the thing 
for pulling sweet potatoes out of the 
ashes or turning ash-cakes, hung 
on either side of the fireplace. The 
door of this room stood open, and 
here, or on the porch, Uncle Domino 
extended a solemn and chary hospi- 
tality to the “hands.” 

The door of the back room was 
only open on the rare occasions when 
he entertained the house servants; 
but he must have spent his Sunday 
“evenins ” there in solitary gran- 
deur, for twice when Breckenridge 
and I ran away from Mammy and 
sought refuge with Uncle Domino, 
in answer to repeated calls he came 
out from behind locked doors, in 
his stocking feet, and invited us in 
as into a sanctuary. This room was 
papered with sprawling red holly- 
hocks, up which climbed vines “es 
green es grawss,’ Uncle Domino 
proudly said, and was furnished 
with a magnificence that left nothing 
to be desired in color and design. 
The carpet had roses of mammoth 
size and of a brilliant pink, carefully 
arranged in immense yellow baskets 
on a bright blue ground. There was 
a complete set of furniture—ward- 
robe, bureau, washstand, table, two 
chairs and a rocker, and a high bed- 
stead with its four posters hung 
with white and a white valance mod- 
estly concealing the long legs, 
a white counterpane, and ruffled 
bolster and pillowcases, and a full 
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set of white stone ware on the wash- 
stand with what Uncle Domino 
called “’foohm” soap in the soap 
tray. This soap was always highly 
perfumed and colored, and was 
changed from time to time, though 
it was never used. There were 
several boxes of it in one of the 
bureau drawers, for no matter what 
else was sent or given Uncle Dom- 
ino at Christmas and on “De 
Drowndin’ ” anniversary there was 
always a box of toilet soap; and I 
shall never forget, when we were 
beginning to feel the pinch of the 
blockade, his bringing my mother 
one of these boxes as a birthday 
gift. Four fringed towels with red 
borders hung crosswise over the 
pitcher, on the bureau were crochet 
mats and smelling bottles and bottles 
of various extracts, for though 
Uncle Domino did not care for 
flowers—except honeysuckle—he 
had a passion for artificial scents. 
In a cupboard with glass doors was 
a set of flowered china and plated 
forks and spoons, and a dozen table 
knives. 

Uncle Domino always took off his 
shoes in this room, and we were 
only allowed to enter and admire 
after our own had been wiped, first 
with a dry cloth, then with a damp 
cloth, and a third time with a dry 
cloth. Though he was too polite to 
say so, I think now that these 
visits were only made tolerable by 
his displaying the glories of his 
“res’dunce,’ as he made us call it, 
and recalling the days and occasions 
of the presents with which the room 
was crowded. There was something 
from every child for every Christ- 
mas and “Drowndin’ ” anniversary 


from the day of its birth, and of 
course from mamma and papa. 
Mammy was the only member of the 
“Why don’t you 


family left out. 
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and Mammy give each other pres- 
ents, Uncle Domino?” I asked inno- 
cently one day, and was told shortly 
that it was impolite to ask questions. 
I did not know then that they were 
bitterly jealous of each other. In 
one corner of the room, on a rack 
out of reach of childish hands, was 
The Gun. 

Even on week days he ate in the 
kitchen, but in a little cupboard in 
the front room there were all sorts 
of provisions, for he was a great 
gourmand and an excellent cook. 
Many a Sunday morning did Breck- 
enridge and I eat “sweet ‘taters en 
‘possum, ash-cake en buttermilk, 
huckleberry perserves en hot soda 
hoe-cake,” undismayed by the shak- 
ing ague sure to follow. If Mam- 
my’s disgusted comments were to 
be credited, these feasts, usually 
celebrated about eleven in the morn- 
ing, in no way interfered with Uncle 
Domino’s appetite for the one 
o’clock dinner which he ate on Sun- 
day in the dining-room at the table 
with her. 

It was after one of these repasts 
which I had enjoyed alone—Breck- 
enridge was in the house engaged in 
having a chill—that Uncle Domino, 
smoking a corn cob pipe, expounded 
his religious views. They were as 
radically primitive as his expression 
of them. Silly Ann, one of the field 
hands who had recently been con- 
verted, stopped as she passed us to 
exhort Uncle Domino to repentance 
of his sins if he would escape hell 
fire, and to paint the joys of Heaven 
reserved for the Lord’s elect—joys 
which she assured us she was at that 
moment tasting in anticipation. 
Uncle Domino smoked in silence 
until she paused for breath. Then 
he slowly took his pipe from his 
mouth, shook it, sucked it, refilled it 
with tobacco, took a long whiff, 
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then removing it again said, “Go 
long, nigger, I don’ wan’ ter go ter 
Hebben.” 

Silly Ann regarded him a moment 
in speechless terror, then breaking 
into short, sharp screams, wrapped 
her bare arms in her blue check 
apron and started on a run for her 
cabin. I was scarcely less appalled. 
My religious faith at that time was 
based on a sermon in which the 
preacher had depicted hell with such 
realistic effect that after vainly try- 
ing to close my mind to what he 
was saying by counting the spangles 
on my mother’s fan, I burst into 
shrieks as ear-piercing as Silly 
Ann’s, and had to be carried from 
the church. Now, hot as the day 
was, icy chills crept over me. Hell 
fire and God’s pleasure in seeing us 
burn in it were fixed facts from 
which scarcely the godly might es- 
cape, and the sinner—but the fate 
of the sinner was too sure and hor- 
rible for human contemplation, and 
Uncle Domino had courted this fate! 
Some dim idea of loyalty, or a mor- 
bid curiosity, or knees shaking like 
castanets, fastened me to my chair. 
With curdling blood I awaited the 
judgment Uncle Domino had in- 
voked upon himself. But none 
coming, and he continuing to smoke 
and spit with great satisfaction, 
curiosity got the better of fear and 
I asked him why—I dared not make 
my question more definite. 

“ *Cause yo’ pah’s gwine ter hell, 
honey, en I’s gwine wid him. Enny 
place es is good nuff fer him is good 
nuff fer Domino.” 

My world whirled with me and 
then stood still. Papa, my precious 
papa, going to hell, and Uncle Dom- 
ino, who I thought loved him, said 
so! Rage shrivelled my fears and 


fired me with spurious courage. 
“How dare you,” I cried, “how 
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dare you say my papa’s going to 
hell? He’s the best man in the 
whole world and he’s going to 
Heaven! I know he is!” 

Uncle Domino shook his head in 
the most enraging, terrifying man- 
ner. “Mahstah’s gwine ter hell, 
sho,” he repeated, “cause dar’s whar 
ev ybody goes what plays cyards en 
swars—dem fool preachers done say 
so—en yo’ pah kin beat de ban’ 
playin’ pokah en he sholy kin swar. 
He ain’ easy started, but yu jes git 
him started en dar ain’ nobody es 
kin hol’ er can’le ter him.” 

I said furiously that he didn’t 
swear—that I had never heard him. 

“ Co’se yu ain’, honey; er gen’le- 
mun don’ swar ’fore ladics.” 

This delicate implication of my 
claims to consideration as a grown- 
up person—for in my vocabulary 
this was the definition of “lady”— 
leavened my wrath but increased 
my terror—a person of Uncle Dom- 
ino’s discernment could scarcely be 
at fault. Snatching with crawling 
eagerness at what proved the frailest 
straw, I said if the preachers were 
fools they couldn’t know anything 
about it. 

“Dat’s der bizniss. Dey’s fools, 
but dey knows der bizniss.” 

I remembered too well the 
preacher whose lurid eloquence had 
sent me kicking and screaming from 
his church to dispute this authority ; 
he, too, had known his business. That 
settled it; papa was going to hell. 
To this day the odor of honeysuckle 
casts me again under the spell of 
Uncle Domino’s long black face and 
thick, obstinate lips. I can see the 
little porch and the dazzling blue 
sky; I can feel the hot bright sun, 
growing momently hotter, and the 
miserable little wretch beginning to 
shake with ague, and cowering under 
the awful certainty of the doom that 
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awaited her idol and hero, and the 
equally awful conviction that she 
could not desire to share it. The 
charity and unselfishness of my 
father’s daily life, his goodness to 
Mrs. Tate—a poor, thieving Irish 
woman with a drunken husband and 
a large family—the way he nursed 


me when I was sick, the Indian pony ° 


he had given me, the gold dollars he 
had paid me to have my tooth pulled, 
the nights he used to walk up and 
down the floor with me when I was 
a little colicky baby and sing “A 
Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea” until 
I went to sleep, all Frank Tomlin- 
son—his orderly—had told me about 
how brave he was and how good to 
his soldiers, passed through the 
ordeal of fire kindled by those 
preachers “who knew their busi- 
ness,” and fell into grey, cold ashes. 

“But papa is a good man,” I stam- 
mered through chattering teeth; 
“papa is the best man in the world.” 

“Dat he is, honey, en dat’s de res’n 
Domino’s gwine stick by him. Dis 
nigger don’ kyeer “bout no place es 
ain’ fitten fer him. ’Peahs lak de 
Lawd ain’ troublin’ hisse’f bout lyin’ 
en stealin’. Silly Ann is er mean, 
low down nigger ef ebber dar wuz 
one; but she got rerligen en yo’ pah 
ain’ got none—nairy scratch, Missie, 
so Silly Ann gwine ter Hebben, en 
Mahstah, he gwine ter buhn. En 
Domino gwine buhn wid him.” 

I asked if Uncle Domino supposed 
my father knew he was going to 
hell. 

“ *Tain’ lakly he don’. Yo’ pah 
too smart ter be cotch onbeknownst, 
en he ain’ ’feard uv de debbil himse’f. 
Ef yu lis’n ter ole Domino, chile, he 
gwine gib de debbil er mighty hard 
tahsle yit.” 

After this I used to watch for 
some indication that my father 


knew the torments in store for him, 
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my love and pity breaking out at the 
most inopportune moments in loud 
protestations of devotion; and when 
he went back to the army I was so 
haunted by terrors I never dared dis- 
close to my mother or Mammy that 
bedtime became a time of prayer and 
penitence for my family as well as 
for myself. 

Among the confidences Uncle 
Domino made me was his mortifica- 
tion that Jack, “er low down, triflin’ 
free nigger,’ should have been se- 
lected as my father’s body servant 
when he joined the army, and that 
he, Uncle Domino, should have been 
left at home. Not that he admitted 
mortification. On the contrary he 
told us long stories of his own im- 
portance,and of my father’s bringing 
him from the largest Arkansas plan- 
tation, where he overlooked the over- 
seer, because he was the “onlies pus- 
son Mahstah wuz willin’ ter leave in 
charge of de fam’ly”—all of which 
was true. But he positively villified 
Jack—a bright yellow, fat, good- 
natured rogue and an arrant cow- 
ard—in his absence, and refused to 
listen to any of the tales in which my 
father performed only less wonder- 
ful deeds of valor than Jack himself. 
He counselled me to leave whenever 
Jack began his Iliad—“whoppers” 
was Uncle Domino’s word—and set 
me an example which I followed 
slavishly until he was out of sight 
and hearing when I returned to 
hang entranced upon the tales of 
blood and carnage from which “me 
en der ginerl” always emerged 
clotted with gore and glory. 

Uncle Domino’s discontent did 
not make him a less faithful and 
affectionate guardian. Soon after 
my father joined his command my 
mother was roused in the middle of 
the night by stealthy steps on the 
porch, and calling out in alarm was 
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answered, “Nobody but Domino, 
Mistis. I’se jes patroll’n.” When 
we refugeed in Texas he was put in 
charge of the long train of wagons 
and negroes that went with us, and 
after we got to Texas he was at the 
head of the camp in Dallas county, 
and afterward of the place my father 
bought there. At the close of the 
war we went to live on a Louisiana 
plantation, and there Uncle Domino 
continued to hold the same position 
of trust. The year before we left the 
South we moved to an old French 
house near Monroe, and as the plan- 
tation was the distance of a day’s 
journey and Uncle Domino’s pres- 
ence there necessary we only saw 
him when he came up on the Sun- 
days that my father remained in 
charge. 

This was not often, and he was so 
changed that I was half afraid of him. 
When I would have discussed free- 
dom with him, he turned on me with 
a fierceness that frightened me into 
forgetfulness of everything I had in- 
tended to ask him. 

“Don’ talk ter me ‘bout dat 
debbil’s wuk,” he said, his eyes two 
smouldering coals. “Cummin’ down 
heah en meddlin’ wid udder folks’ 
bizniss. We alls don’ b’long ter we 
alls no mo’. Yo’ pah ain’ my Mah- 
stah no mo’, en yu ain’ my Missie. 
Ah ain’ got no Mahstah en ah ain’ 
got no Missie—ah ain’ got nuff’n but 
meh black se’f,” and rushed out of 
the kitchen, almost upsetting Mam- 
my, who was standing in the door. 
I asked her in trembling tones what 
he was mad about. 

“He’s an ole black fool,’ she 
answered with fierce contempt. 
“He’s mad ‘cause the Lord have 
heard the prayers uv His people.” 

I suppose I must have looked as 
stupid as I was, for she gave me a 
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little push and said with the same 
bitter disgust, “He’s mad ‘cause he 
ain't got any self rerspec’ or pride 
or quality feelin’-—’cause he’d ruther 
be the dirt under your pa’s foot ’an 
belong to himseif. ‘I ain’ got no 
Mahstah,’ she mimicked Uncle Dom- 
ino, ‘ ’en I ain’ got no Missie. I ain’ 
got nuff’n but meh;’ she paused and 
gave her head an angry toss— 
‘colored self.’ Praise God, no I 
ain’t.” 

When Uncle Domino and I met 
after this, though it was with a pas- 
sionate devotion on my part and 
unchanged affection on his, our rela- 
tions were strained. It was impos- 
sible for either of us to forget what, 
but for that naked moment in the 
kitchen I should never have remem- 
bered—that we no longer belonged 
to each other. Always taciturn and 
reserved, he gradually became mo- 
rosely silent. The last time I saw 
him he was standing on the banks of 
the Ouachita, tears rolling down his 
cheeks, and we were pushing out 
into the river on the way to Vir- 
ginia that we never retraced. The 
following year my father wrote us 
that he had given up work and re- 
tired to a little cabin on the out- 
skirts of the plantation. A few 
months later he mentioned that 
Uncle Domino had asked for money 
to go to New Orleans on—he wanted 
to see the world. Then my step- 
brother wrote of coming upon him 
on the street in rags and disease and 
sending him to a hospital. Almost 
immediately after this we heard of 
my father’s death; and a little later 
we learned that Uncle Domino had 
died within two days of his “Mah- 
stah.” 

Of the many hundred negroes I 
have known he was the only one 
who hated his freedom and those 
who gave it to him. 
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The Great Peace Jubilee 


By SaRAu B. LAWRENCE 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE oF 1860, AND THE NosLE 
MEN AND WOMEN WHO FIGURED IN ITS INCEPTION, DEVELOPMENT AND SUCCESS. 


EVER in the musical history and the chiming of church bells. 
of the world was the majesty Early in the spring of 18609, P. S. 
and power of music displayed Gilmore, a musician of genuine 
with such wonderful picturesque- greatness, and a man of indomitable 


; 


ay 


P. S. GILMORE 


ness and splendor as at the National will, conceived the idea of having a 
Peace Jubilee on that gala week in National Peace Jubilee to commem- 
June, 1869, when twenty thousand orate the return of peace to the na- 
voices sung “Te Deum,” while inthe tion. After presenting his plan to 
distance came salvos of artillery many of the leading men of Boston, 
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a meeting was called on March 13th 
at the hall of the New England Con- 


servatory of Music. Mr. Gilmore 


briefly unfolded his plan and called 


upon those present, among whom 


were prominent merchants, hotel 


proprietors, railroad officials, and 


-others, to take action for immediate 
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cated the duty of those who had in- 
terested themselves in Mr. Gil- 
more’s gigantic undertaking. He 
proposed that a guarantee fund be 
raised, the money to be called for 
only in case of a deficiency at the 
close of the Festival. He spoke of 
the jubilee as a Boston idea, and ap- 


EBEN D. JORDAN 


commencement of the enterprise. 


Mr. Oliver Ditson made a few re- 
marks concerning the great interest 
which he felt sure would be 
aroused among the musical people 
of the country. Mr. Eben D. Jordan, 
then took the floor and, in a 
stirring and practical speech, indi- 


pealed to the public spirit of all good 
citizens in behalf of a project des- 
tined to add to the renown of the 
city, to give an impetus to the art of 
music—of which Boston always had 
struck, and always would strike, the 
key-note for America—and to in- 
crease the business of the city in 
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EXTERIOR OF THE GREAT COLISEUM 


INTERIOR OF THE GREAT COLISEUM 
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every channel. “Rather than have 
this Jubilee fall through,” said Mr. 
Jordan, “I would cheerfully give five 
thousand dollars out of my own 
pocket.” 

The next meeting, a few days 
afterward, was held at the Tremont 
House—where the Tremont Build- 
ing now stands. A committee was 
chosen of sixty members, with Hon. 
Alexander H. Rice, President; 
Henry G. Parker, Secretary, and 
Eben D. Jordan, Treasurer. The 


ALEXANDER H. RICE 


general advisory director was P. S. 
Gilmore. On calling the meeting to 
order, Mr. Rice said that it was at 
first thought that the project was 
too vast to be carried out, and he 
confessed that it was a most tre- 
mendous undertaking, surpassing 
anything ever undertaken by the 
citizens of any American city, but 
he was gratified to announce that all 
doubts as to its accomplishment had 
now been set at rest. ) 

It was voted that the sum of 
eighty thousand dollars should be 


appropriated for the building of an 
immense Coliseum, with a seating 
capacity of fifty thousand people, 
and it was proposed that the loca- 
tion should be upon the common, 
This plan, however, met with oppo- 
sition, and as the Jubilee was to be 
one of Peace and Harmony the com- 
mittee decided on St. James Park, 
west of Berkeley street, where 
Trinity Church now stands. 

At the earnest solicitation of the 
management, Mr. Eben Tourjée, di- 
rector of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, accepted the 
arrangement and organization’ of 
the great chorus. On March roth, 
a circular was sent to all the 
choral societies in the United 
States asking for their codpera- 
tion and participation in the Jubi- 
lee. As soon as the different 
organizations reported to Mr. 
Tourjée, the music was forwarded 
to them, free of charge, which 
they were allowed to retain at the 
close of the Festival. 

Once, before the great rehearsal 
in Boston, the societies of neigh- 
boring towns and counties met 
for a general rehearsal in order to 
obtain greater unity of action and 
tempo, under the able direction of 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, who for many 
years was director of the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston. Members 
of the great chorus were entitled to 
free admission to the entire Festival 
and to one-half the usual rates on 
the railroads, upon presentation of 
their Jubilee tickets. ‘ 

Mr. John R. Hall accepted the 
appointment of consulting architect 
and the contract for building the 
Coliseum was awarded to Sears & 
James. It was not to exceed $95,000. 

The executive committee placed 
the scale of prices for admission to 
the grand concerts of the Jubilee at 
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OLE BULL 


one hundred dollars for season 
tickets, transferable, admitting three 
persons to all the entertainments on 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th days of 
June. Reserved seats for each con- 
cert were sold for five or three dol- 
lars, according to location. Messrs. 
Hook were awarded the contract 
for building an organ in the Coli- 
seum to cost three thousand dollars 
(the organ to revert to the builders 
after the occasion of: its use had 
passed). 

At a meeting on March 27th, Mr. 
Jordan reported from the finance 
committee that the amount of sub- 
scriptions to the guarantee fund 
for season tickets had already 
reached the sum of $75,000. Mr. 


Jordan offered to provide funds for 
immediate use until collections 
could be made. 

At the regular meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee, May 29th, held 
at the St. James Hotel, it was vot- 
ed—‘that, recognizing the distin- 
guished position of Ole Bull as one 
of the first exponents of the divine 
art of music in any land, and also 
the noble philanthropy of his char- 
acter, we earnestly and cordially in- 
vite him to join the mammoth or- 
chestra on the opening occasion of 


the Peace Jubilee, as first leading’ 


violinist.” 

Mr. P. S. Gilmore was chosen 
to wait upon Mr. Ole Bull and to 
present a copy of the vote. The re- 
cipient, who had just closed a bril- 
liant concert-performance at Music 
Hall, fully realizing the fitness and 
grandeur of the Peace Festival, re- 
ceived the proposition and _ the 
brother artist with enthusiastic in- 
terest, and responded in person by 
joining the executive committee at 
once. The brief remarks which fell 


MRS. HARRISON GREY OTIS 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


from his lips on this occasion were 
characterized by the most exquisite 
simplicity,and yet, like himself, were 
full of grand and beautiful thoughts. 

He said in part that he felt flat- 
tered and gratified by the distinction 
conveyed in the invitation. The pur- 
pose of this grand enterprise was 
not new to him; he had watched its 
development from the inception. It 
was fitting that music, the mediator 
between our spiritual and material 
life, that sacred agent, like all art, 
far mightier than the artist—that 
angel of prayer—it was fitting that 
peace in the land should be cele- 
brated by and through this divine 
agent. Afterall the sacrifice. of 
blood and treasure, broken bonds of 
nationality and broken hearts, how 
eminently proper it seemed to dispel 
all these jarring elements by a noble 
and purifying influence, and, on this 
unexampled and splendid scale tu 
rejoice in peace once more. If there 
was a bridge between us and all that 


we looked forward to so hopefully , 


in the future life—between human- 
ity and Heaven—that bridge was 
music. Such a grand and worthy 
purpose was particularly appropri- 
ate to Boston, as an exposition of 
Art both elevating and ennobling. 
America was educating the world, 
the eyes of Europe were fixed upon 
her, half in wonder, half in admira- 
tion, and this new page in her his 
tory would be historic. It was a 
privilege and a pleasure for him- 
self, an humble but devoted servant 
of the art divine. to be called upon 
to join this great soul-anthem. He 
accepted, therefore, with the most 
earnest gratification and interest the 
proposal tendered. to him, and 
begged to say how joyfully he 
should follow the baton, and the in- 
spiration of the genius who had con- 
ceived, and so faithfully worked, to 
consummate this noble expression 
of the National Heart! 

Mr. Gilmore had charge of the 
foreign correspondence which re- 
sulted in the engagement of the 


GEORGE S. BOUTWELL 
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Grenadier Guards band of London, 
the band of Kaiser Franz Grenadier 
regiment, the band of La Garde Re- 
publicaine of Paris, the Emperor's 
Cornet quartette from Berlin, and 
Herr Johann Strauss, the waltz 
king, with his famous orchestra, 
and Madame: Parepa Rosa, all of 
whom were present at the Jubilee. 

Appended is a copy of a letter to 
H. G. Parker, written by the great 
Parepa Rosa, accepting his proposi- 
tion to sing at the Festival: 


“Tremont House, Boston, May 11, 1869. 
Sir: It was with a sense of the greatest 
pleasure and gratification, | received your 
‘lattering letter. I never felt any higher 
compliment than to be asked to add my 
coéperation to so great and worthy an ob- 
ject. I accept with the greatest pleasure 
to sing at the Peace Festival; and if good 
will can be of avail, in being heard, in so 
great a building, I shall certainly do my 
best to ft up my voice and sing to my 
utmost power, and try (at any rate) to 


ADELAIDE PHILLIPS 


CARL AND PAREPA ROSA 


achieve the feat! As to terms, I leave 
them entirely to the committee, as no feel- 
ing, except the pleasure of joining so great 
an undertaking can actuate any artist. I 
beg of you, Sir, to make my determination 
known to the committee, and to excuse this 
poor reply (in words though not in feeling) 
to so great a compliment extended to me. 
Wishing you the success you all deserve 
for so gigantic an undertaking and which 
the American people will certainly appre- 
ciate and countenance by their presence 
from all sides of the continent, 
I remain, respectfully yours, 
EuPHROSYNE PArREPA ROSA. 
H. G. Parker, Esq.” 


A band of one thousand Ameri- 
can musicians was selected from the 
best Lands and orchestras, and was 
led by Mr. Gilmore with his own 
magnificent band. 

On the opening day the main 
thoroughfares of the city surged 
with a tide of many feet—while the 
carriage-ways were packed with 
every sort of vehicle on the way 
to the Coliseum. Fragments of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery were 
scattered about the city, all await- 
ing the coming of General Grant, 
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President of the United States, on 
the next day. 

The description of an Italian or- 
gan-grinder well illustrates the 
scenes. “Oh, Signor!” said he, 
“never in my life, neither at Torino, 
nor at Milano, nor even at Genoa, 
never did I see such a crowd, nor 
hear such a noise as at that colosseo. 
The carriages, the horses, the feet! 


LOWELL MASON 


and the dust, O Dio Mio! All those 
millions of people were as white as 
so many millers!” 

A grand rehearsal of the great 
chorus took place in the morning, 
during which Parepa Rosa came 
walking in with a large sunbonnet 
on her head. She was beaming with 
fun and good nature and there was 
something about her robust cheer- 


fulness and magnificent physique 
that accorded well with the vastness 
of her surroundings. 

The classical selections for the 
chorus were: “Achieved is the 
Glorious Work,” “The Heavens are 
Telling,” and the ‘‘Marvellous 
Work,” from Haydn’s “Creation ;” 
“And the Glory of the Lord,” “Glory 
to God,” and the “Hallelujah 
chorus,” from Handel’s 
“Messiah ;” “He Watch- 
ing Over Israel,” and 
“Thanks be to God,” 
from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah;” ‘“‘Sleepers, 
Wake,” and “To God on 
High,” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul;” “See 
the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” from Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeeus;”’ 
“Prayer,” from Ros- 
sini's “Moses. in 
Egypt;’’ Luther’s 
Choral, “A Mighty 
Fortress is our God;” 
“Gloria,” from Mozart’s 
“Twelfth Mass;” and 
the “Inflammatus,” 
from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” 

The interior of the 
Coliseum presented a 
scene of great beauty 
and enchantment; 
streamers of red, white, 
and blue roofed the bal- 
conies; the lofty col- 
umns were festooned with flags and 
drooping banners; the arms of the 
states decorated the front of the 
galleries, while the broad aisles 
admitted of a hose carriage being 
run through them without removing 
the seats. A steam fire engine and 
a full corps of firemen were kept 
in a side room set apart for 
that purpose. Three hundred police- 
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men were also in _ attendance. 

The first concert took place at 
three o'clock on Tuesday, the fif- 
teenth day of June. The great event 
was opened with prayer by Rev Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, then in the vigor 
of manly strength ; a man who, in the 
darkest days of the country, sent out 
words of cheer and daring, when he 
told of “the man without a country.” 

After a few hushed moments, 
came thunders of applause, as 
Patrick Gilmore walked up the aisle 
to lead the great 
chorus in singing 
“A Strong Castle 
is Our Lord,” 
The second num- 
ber was “Tann- 
hauser” given by 
a select orchestra 
of six hundred 
performers, led by 
Mr. Julius Ejich- 
berg. Third was 
“Gloria in Excel- 
sis’ led by Mr. 
Carl Zerrahn. 
The fourth was 
Gounod’s ‘‘Ave 
Maria,” the solo 
by Madame Pa- 
repa Rosa, accom- 
panied by two 
hundred violins, 
led by the king of violinists, Ole 
Bull. Parepa’s beautiful voice filled 
the great edifice with delicious mel- 
ody and seemed to triumph over the 
rivalry of the superb orchestra. 
When she had sung, a tremendous 
ovation followed her as she left the 
Stage bowing and smiling to the 
assembled thousands. Her costume 
was white, gracefully draped. The 
fifth number on the program’ was 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” the 
solo sungby Mrs. Julia Houston 


TULIA HOUSTON WEST 


West, Boston’s greatest oratorio 
singer. The chorus was given with 
great power by twenty thousand 
voices, grand orchestra, organ, mili- 
tary bands, drum corps, chiming of 
all the church bells in the city, infan- 
try firing and cannon pealing in the 
distance in exact time with the 
music. (The bells were rung and 
the firing done by electricity from 
the music stand in the Coliseum.) 
The enthusiasm was intense and 
a perfect frenzy of patriotism 
reigned. This 
closed the first 
half of the pro- 
gram. ‘The pro- 
gram for the sec- 
ond part was 
as follows: the 
“Hymn of Peace,” 
written for the oc- 
casion by Dr. 
O. W. Holmes; 
Overture to “Wil- 
liam Tell”  per- 
formed by a se- 
lect orchestra of 
six hundred mu- 
sicians; “Inflam- 
matus,” sung by 
Madame Parepa 
Rosa, with full 
chorus, organ and 
grand orches- 
tral accompaniment; “Coronation 
March,” performed by the full band 
of one thousand instruments; “Anvil 
Chorus,” with full band, drum corps, 
artillery, bells, and the anvil part by 
one hundred members of the Bos- 
ton Fire Department, who looked 
very picturesque in their red shirts 
and white caps. (The late Fire 
Chief Webber was one of the fire- 
men.) The concluding number was 
the national air, “My Country ’Tis 
of Thee,” given with full chorus and 
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all the musical accompaniments, 
the audience rising, and joining in 
the last verse. 

On Wednesday, President U. S. 
Grant arrived in Boston at quarter 
past six a. m. and was taken from 
the Old Colony depot to the St. 
James Hotel (now the Franklin 
House) in a barouche drawn by six 
beautiful bays. He was escorted by 
three thousand militia, commanded 
by General Butler. A banquet was 
given in Faneuil Hall at noon, while 
at night a special car conveyed Pres- 
ident Grant to Groton to the home 
of Secretary Boutwell. The largest 
audience ever before gathered in 
America, completely filled the three- 
acre Coliseum on Wednesday after- 
noon. The arrival of President 
Grant at half past two was the sig- 
nal for the number on the program, 
“See the Conquering Hero Comes,” 
given with full chorus, bands, or- 
chestral and artillery accompani- 
ments. As President Grant walked 
quietly down the aisle to his seat in 
the centre of the building, accom- 
panied by the members of his cabi- 
net, a wild cheer went up from fifty 
thousand throats, which only abated 
when the music ended and President 
Grant arose and expressed his 
pleasure, in a few words, for the re- 
ception tendered him. 

The special features on the pro- 
gram for the afternoon were the 
great triumphal solo from “Il 
Bravo,” given by Matthew Arbuckle, 
then the greatest living cornetist; 
the exquisite playing of the great 
Ole Bull; the delightful singing of 
Adelaide Phillips in the tender 
music of “Non piu di flori;” and 
Parepa Rosa in the air, “Let the 
Bright Seraphim.” The magnetic 
playing of Herr Johann Strauss and 
his magnificent orchestra were re- 


ceived with great enthusiasm. 

Among the distinguished guests 
present on that day was Mrs. Harri- 
son Grey Otis, “Queen of the Army 
and Navy,’ who came in with Mr. 
Lowell Mason. This queen of Bos- 
ton society was held in grateful re- 
membrance by the whole country 
on account of her ministrations to 
the soldiers during the war, having 
taken tens of thousands from her 
own private fortune to relieve sol- 
diers and their families. Her pa- 
triotism had even attracted the at- 
tention of foreign countries. 

A distinguished party present on 
the next day were Governor Claflin, 
Mayor Shurtleff, Senator Charles 
Sumner, Senator. Wilson, General 
Banks, Mr. George Peabody of Lon- 
don, Governor Jewell and General 
Hawley of Connecticut, Bishop 
Simpson, and Mr. Lowell Mason. 
Among other invited guests present 
at the concerts during the week 
were Admiral Farragut and wife, 
Captain Parker, Captain Fairfax, 
Captain Montgomery and Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, British minister. 

The third and fourth days were 
similar to the first and second, ex- 
cept that the program was different 
on each day. The acoustics of the 
Coliseum were such that the 
voices and instruments blended to- 
gether in the grandest shower of 
harmony. 

A “bouquet of artists” was made 
up, of the finest soloists in the coun- 
try, (about two hundred), headed 
by Julia Houston West, whose mag- 
nificent voice and queenly presence 
were commented upon by all who 
heard her sing on those never-to-be- 
forgotten days. The organists were 
Dr. John H. Wilcox and J. B. Shar- 
land. Mr. Eben Tourjée was the 
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director, assisted by Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn, Julius Eichberg, J. Thomas 
Baldwin and Carlyle Petersilia. 

The magnitude and costliness of 


RECEIVED BY THE SFCRETARY 


the enterprise exceeded any musical 
demonstration the modern world 
had ever witnessed. ‘The immense 
throng of humanity, spreading like 
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a great wave, covered the vast floor, 
rose into the balconies and enveloped 
the great amphitheatre. The glitter- 
ing uniforms and decorations of the 
foreign bands helped make the scene 
one of surpassing brilliancy. 

Among the picturesque figures 
that stand out in the memory -like a 
bas-relief, was the great Ole Bull, as 
he walked up the main aisle, meeting 
with an ovation like that accorded 
to some victorious general. 

The expense of bringing over the 
foreign bands and orchestras was 
fifty thousand dollars. Parepa Ro- 
sa’s terms for three performances 
were fifteen hundred dollars. Mr. 
Eben Tourjée was paid five thousand 
dollars for his services, giving as he 
did months of his time and labor to 
the enterprise. Mr. Zerrahn re- 
ceived one thousand dollars. The 
decorations’ inside the Coliseum 
cost ten thousand dollars, gas fix- 
tures thirty-five hundred, advertis- 
ing ten thousand and the artillery 
accompanied by the Second Massa- 
chusetts battery, seven hundred dol- 
lars. These are only a few items of 
expense incurred in making the 
“Peace Jubilee” the wonder of the 
world. 

« The money received amounted to 


$290,273.33. The money expended 
was $281,426.54. A testimonial to 


Mr. Gilmore brought $31,646.00. . 


The surplus amount of money from 
the Jubilee was placed in a trust 
fund and presented to Mr. Gilmore, 
whose genius, energy and indomit- 
able will conquered all obstacles and 
crowned him the Napoleon of man- 
agers and musicians. 

The curtain of time has been rung 
down on the lives of nearly all the 
principal participants in that great 


“Boston Peace Jubilee.” Gen. Grant, 
Mr. Gilmore, Ole Bull, Parepa 
Rosa, Adelaide Phillips, Arbuckle, 
Johann Strauss, Eben Tourjée, Ju- 
lius Eichberg and Dr. John H. Wil- 
cox have joined the “choir invis- 
ible.” 

Among the distinguished guests, 
Admiral Farragut, General Banks, 
General Butler, Lowell Mason, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Hon. 
Charles Sumner, Hon. Henry Wil- 
son, Mr. George Peabody, General 
Chaplin, Mrs. Harrison Grey Otis, 
Rev. Phillips Brooks and Hon. 
George S. Boutwell are dead. 

The president of the executive 
committee, Ex-Governor Alexander 
H. Rice, the accomplished secretary, 
Mr. Henry G. Parker and the treas- 
urer, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, who did 
so much for the success of the Jubi- 
lee, are also dead, with many more 
noble men and women whose names 
must remain unmentioned in this 
meagre sketch. 

When all the participants in that 
great “Peace Festival” of 1869 
have passed to silence and pathetic 
dust and are well-nigh forgotten, 
some white-haired antiquarian ‘will 
pase in silent contemplation in the 
vicinity of Trinity Church, and 
through the vista of years will rise 
a spectral Coliseum, and some- 
where on the air will come the sub- 
lime music of that immortal throng 
of choristers, while the aged lis- 
tener once more inhales the sweet 
perfume of youth. 


“The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled; 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more.” 


PusiisHer’s Nots.—An illustrated article on old-time prima donnas will appear in our May issue. 


The Love Story of Whittier’s Life 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE POET’S SWEETHEART, EVELINA BRAY. 


By Mary MINERVA BARROWS 


TUDENTS of the life of John 
Greenleaf Whittier do not, per- 
haps, need to be reminded that 

in his young manhood the poet cher- 
ished a warm friendship for Miss 
Evelina Bray, of Marblehead, an 
academy classmate of his in 1827, 
and afterward the wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam Downey. A few desultory 
references to their friendship have 
appeared in print; but the writer is 
in possession of a few facts which 
have never been given to the public. 

My recollections of Evelina Bray 
Downey date from 1857, when for 
some months she was a member of 
my father’s family in Pittsburg, Pa. 
My memory of an interview be- 
tween William Downey and my 
father, the Rev. Dr. L. D. Barrows, 
is still vivid. When a child of about 
six years, I was playing one day in 
my father’s office in the Pittsburg 
Female College, when a caller was 
announced. 

A man short of stature, of swarthy 
complexion, with long curly hair, 
and large piercing dark eyes, and 
with a high-pitched voice,—such 
is the impression of William 
Downey that lingers with me. 

Mr. Downey gave a glowing ac- 
count of his career; he said he was 
the son of an East India prince, 
and that he had been presented to 
most of the notable persons of Eng- 
land. He laid claim to large wealth, 
and displayed a case of rare jewels 
and curios, from which he selected 
some tokens for my father. Among 


these was a_ pocket-book orna- 
mented with the picture of a dash- 
ing cavalier. The audacious dark 
eyes, highly-colored cheeks, flowing 
hair, surmounted by the soft hat 
with its drooping feathers still stand 
out distinctly before me; for after 
the gift had served its legitimate 
use, the picture was torn from its 
setting, and given to me to add to 
my store of childish treasures. 

Mr. Downey said that owing to 
peculiar circumstances he was tem- 
porarily unable to provide a suitable 
home for his delicate and refined 
wife. The purpose of his call was 
if possible to secure in the College 
a home for Mrs. Downey, while 
business would oblige him to be 
absent on an extended trip. 

At first my father demurred, on 
the ground that the College was a 
private institution; but finally out 
of sympathy for the homeless wife 
he agreed to receive her into thé 
family; and shortly afterwards with 
her meagre belongings she was 
settled in the college dormitory. 

The wardrobe which the stranger 
brought with her was scanty in- 
deed; but with her skilful needle 
she kept it neatly repaired. Once 
she asked my mother for a piece of 
broadcloth, “the size of her two 
hands,” that she might patch out a 
“basque” which already contained 
seventeen pieces of variable shapes 
and sizes dexterously joined by her 
exquisite needlework. 

Mrs. Downey was a woman of 
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quiet bearing, amiability, refine- 
ment, and education. The most 
lasting impressions which I received 
from her were on those occasions 
when I was allowed to make “play 
calls’ on her. Arrayed in my 
mother’s long trailing gown, proudly 
wearing her bonnet and veil, I was 
received with a ceremony most 
gratifying to my childish fancy; 
while the manner in which she enter- 


(At the age of 17) 


EVELINA 


tained me with stories and pictures 
gave me quite the feeling of a bona 
fide caller. 

In a short time there grew up very 
friendly relations between this 
lonely woman and my mother. 
While they sat together, Mrs. 
Downey frequently read aloud, her 
favorite author being Whittier. The 


volumes from which she read were 


early editions of Whittier’s poems, 


bearing on the fly leaf autograph 
inscriptions from the author. 

Mr. Pickard says of Mrs. Dow- 
ney :—‘“She was very shy in telling 
of her early acquaintance with 
Whittier, and whatever I could 
learn was by indirection.” 

Waverly Keeling has_ said:— 
“It is affirmed by several who knew 
both Whittier and Miss Bray inti- 
mately that the poet twice asked 


(At the age of 80) 
BRAY 


Miss Bray to marry him, and that 
she would have accepted him, but 
for some reasons which no one now 
knows but she who was Miss Bray, 
and from her lips the secret will 
never escape, probably.” 

In contrast with these statements, 
I have many times heard my mother 
relate the following incident :— 

One day when Mrs. Downey was 
reading to my mother from a 
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volume of Whittier’s she closed the 
book, and confided to her a chapter 
of significant and thrilling events. 
She stated that the acquaintance 
between John Greenleaf Whittier 
and herself which began at the 
Haverhill Academy before 1827, 
ripened into an engagement. On 
these happy days she dwelt at 
length, and did not weary of enlarg- 
ing upon the virtues and talents of 
her Quaker lover. 

Though Whittier felt 
compelled to sever their ) 
tender relations, Mrs. 
Downey had no word of 
censure for her friend; 
she emphatically and re- 
peatedly declared that 
she believed the only rea- 
son for his taking that 
course was because “The 
Friends” objected to her 
worldly ways, being espe- 
cially alarmed over the 
fact that she was the 
owner of a piano. 

She made no conceal- 
ment of the truth that 
this turn of affairs had 
wrecked her happiness 
and said furthermore that 
in her loneliness and des- 
peration she vowed she 
would marry the first man that of- 
fered himself. Mr. William Dow- 
ney was that “persistently persua- 
sive gentleman” to whom she thus 
refers in a letter written in 1884 to 
my mother. 

Her heart once opened, she con- 
fided the story of her precarious life 
with her eccentric and tyrannical 
husband, a man of strong emotions 
and ungovernable temper. She said 
that he vibrated between adoration 
and abusive threatenings, subject- 
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ing her to much mortification in 
public, while her private life was one 
of great and constant fear. Further- 
more, she stated that she would 
have left her husband but for the 
fact that he had threatened her life 
if she disregarded his wishes. He 
had on one occasion even gone so 
far as to knock her down. 

After Mrs. Downey had been in 
my father’s family about three 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


months, her husband came to take 
her away. When she found that her 
board bills were unpaid, she insisted 
on leaving a trunk containing some 
few of her personal belongings; 
among these were two volumes of 
early editions of Whittier’s poems. 

When twenty-seven years had 
passed, Mrs. Downey wrote my 
mother a letter of reminiscence. 
Since there have been errors and 
contradictions in the stray news- 
paper articles on Evelina Bray, the 
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public may be glad to learn some im- 
portant facts of her life as given by 
herself in the letter just mentioned. 

One or two articles contain quota- 
tions verbatim from this personal 
letter. This was lent by my mother 
to one of Whittier’s well-known 
biographers, who refrained from 
giving the facts to the public at that 
time, since Mrs. Downey was then 
living. How others gained access 
to it is to the writer unknown. 


“211 East 58th Street, 
New York, Sept. sth, 1884. 
My dear Mrs. Barrows: 

The days lie far back when I was your 
guest in the Female College in Pittsburg, 
Pa., but I remember you moving about in 
the quiet ways of unobtrusive goodness. 

I am much alone in the world now. All 
my dear relations have passed away, ex- 
cept Mr. Downey, whose once raven locks 
are now white as wool. With this excep- 
tion, I have not looked upon the face of a 
relative for many years. How strange it 
seems to look back upon the past! The tide 
of human affairs— 

‘How dark soe’er it seems, may tend 

By ways I cannot comprehend— 

To some unguessed benignant end. 

That every loss and lapse may gain 

The clear-aired heights by steps of pain— 
And never cross is borne in vain.’ 

You and I are both New Englanders by 
birth. You are from the granite hills of 
New Hampshire, while I am from the old 
Bay State. Christened in infancy beside 
my mother’s dying bed. My mother was a 
Pedrick, a name known among the house- 
holders of Massachusetts as early as 1665. 
My mother’s uncle, by marriage, was Dr. 
Elisha Story, an eminent physician and 
surgeon in the old revolutionary times. 

My father, an East India sea captain, 
made frequent and long voyages to different 
parts of Europe and the East Indies‘ in 
the days when merchant vessels were not 
propelled by steam. So you see he must 
have been a skilful navigator. For safe 
keeping and improvement he sent me to 
Haverhill, Mass., bearing a letter of intro- 
duction from Captain William Story (a 
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brother of Judge Joseph Story) to the 
family of Judge Bartley. (The first dinner 
I ate in Haverhill was at his table—for 
dessert, I remember, we had hasty-pudding, 
most appetizing.) 

They passed me over to Jonathan K. 
Smith, and Mrs. Smith gave me as a room- 
mate to her only daughter, Mary. This 
was the opening season of the New Haver- 
hill Academy, a sort of a rival school to the 
Bradford Academy (under the famous 
Miss Hazeltine), just across the Merrimack’s 
covered bridge. My old school-house, I am 
told, still remains—but the young trees then 
planted have grown into huge elms. Sub- 
sequently I graduated from the Ipswich 
Female Seminary—in the old Mary Lyon 
days. Miss Lyon sent me, with Miss Axtel, 
to help Rev. David Wright in his school 
in Columbus, Mississippi. Miss Axtel mar- 
ried a wealthy planter of that state, and 
settled down with him. I came back to 
Massachusetts. Those were the slavery 
days you know. 

After a while Mr. Barney came from 
Dayton, Ohio, and took me home to assist 
him in the Dayton Female Seminary. 
Catherine E. Beecher, sister of Mrs. Stowe, 
sent me to Indianapolis, Indiana, and placed 
me as an assistant to Mr. Lang in the 
Marion County Seminary for boys. I was 
the first female teacher ever employed 
there. 

I visited a brother in St. Louis, Missouri, 
and was principal of the Benton School 
when the terrible epidemic of 1849 broke 
out. The building was converted into a 
temporary hospital. 

Going to the boarding house of my 
nephew, since dead, to minister to his ills, 
I met Mr. Downey from the Br. West 
Indies—a very persistently persuasive gentle- 
man. I married Mr. D. Just four weeks 
after, while he was waiting remittances 
from Europe, they invited me to go down 
to Carondelet, a suburb of St. L. They 
gave me the use of a new little white 
church, rent free, in which to open a much 
needed school among the French settlers. 
Next the church was a Catholic college ; 
a convent in another locality. But no 
Protestant school in the place. I had 
classes in the evening for the fathers and 
mothers; in the hours of the day for their 
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children. Mr. D. left me here teaching 
and went to N. Orleans. As the winter 
approached I joined him; from which 
place he found it necessary to go to Europe. 
Then Rev. Drs. Beadle and Lyon placed 
me in the Lafayette High School (now the 
4th municipality of N. O.) to fill a tem- 
porary vacancy made by the visit of its 
two teachers to Philadelphia. Upon their 
return Madame de St. Laurent took me 
with her to St. Martinsville, about three 
days sail from N. O., a quaint old village 
immortalized, you remember, by Long- 
fellow in his story of Evangeline. I thought 
I was to be English teacher in a French 
boarding school—but I found it to be a 
convent school. 

Mr. D., after an absence of two years, 
returned to Boston. I came on to him in 
that city. After this I became acquainted 
with you 

The Protestant Epis. Board of Missions 
sent me to labor for them in the Freed- 
man’s Bureau in Memphis, Tenn. Since 
1868 we have lived in New York City. I 
had charge for a while of the mission 
school of St. Anne’s Church for deaf 
mutes, Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, Rec- 
tor—and there closed my public services. 
In October I enter my 75th year. 

Several years ago I wrote concerning 
two trunks I left with you at the Female 
College in Pittsburg, Pa. Receiving no 
answer I thought the letters miscarried. 

From the New York American Garden 
for April 1884, my eye fell upon this adver- 
tisement— 

$5. per volume will be paid for The 

Dial, 1842; Terpsichore, 1843; Peter 

Parley’s Universal History, 1837; Fan- 

shawe, 1828; Legends of New England, 

1831; Liberty Tree, 1841; My First 

Client, 1840; Tamerlane, 1827; Al 

Aaraaf, 18290; The Raven, 1845; Moll 

Pitcher, 1832; Mog Megone, 1836; and 

liberal prices for other first editions 

of Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, Long- 
fellow, and Whittier. For list, address 

C. B. Foote, P. O. Box 3766, New York. 
This reminded me that in one of the 
trunks left with you one of these books 
was left. A book of Poems, containing 
Moll Pitcher, etc. It was the first book 
published by the poet. On the fly leaf you 
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will find written, “from the author.” We 
were schoolmates. He boarded just across 
the street with Mr. Thayer, then Editor of 
the Essex Gazette. In the trunk, too, was 
an album containing the chirography of my 
old teacher, Oliver Carlton—who died in 
1880. I would make any effort to get these 
into my possession again. 

‘Sadly, as name by name I call the roll, 

I hear the death bells toll 
For the unanswering many, and I know 
The living are but few.’ 

It was only this April I learned re 
death of your husband, and of your locality 
in Plymouth, N. H. So then you are living 
in the Switzerland of America. In this 
hot city, I think of your mountains—the 
fresh foliage—the cloud scenery—the mead- 
ow grass—the full and musical streams— 
the lakes— You know in the Episcopal 
service every Sunday the people kneeling 
have rehearsed to them among the com- 
mandments, “Thou shalt not covet, etc.,’ 
and the response is, ‘Lord have mercy upon 
us and incline our hearts to keep this law, 
we beseech thee.’ Plymouth I see by the 
map is in close proximity to Holderness. 
I do not know if it is easy of access, but 
it is close to you at any rate—and the As- 
quam House, on the slope of Shepherd's 
Hill, overlooks that beautiful inland sea— 
Lake Winnepesaukee—celebrated for its 
unrivalled picturesqueness of mountain en- 
vironment. What notable persons have 
been there this season! Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Henry Ward 

My heart goes out to my early memories 
and friends—be this my excuse for sending 
to you this brief narrative of my life 
among strangers. In the days of my youth 
we girls used to hunt the 14th (I think) 
chap. of Prov. for life mottoes—my verse 
was ‘She is like the merchant’s ship— 
she bringeth her food from afar.’ Then 
I used to read it wonderingly and say—it 
cannot be for me surely. 

‘But now the answer to the riddle 
Graven deep on Sphinx’s face.’ 

Please remember me to your three 
daughters. Jt is 27 years since I saw them. 
O the vicissitudes of human life! Tell 
them I rode by the obelisk yesterday, pre- 
sented to the City of New York by the 
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Khedive of Egypt. Moses may have looked 
upon it. Pharaoh and his host going to 
their destruction in the Red Sea ‘ 
This spans the gulf of ages between the 
seen and the unseen. Then why may I 
not let this message span the gulf of 27 
years—and hope you will find for me those 
two books? 
May I ask to hear from you very soon? 
Yours with many contending emotions, 
Bray Downey.” 


The reference in Mrs. Downey’s 
letter to the famous founder of Mt. 
Holyoke College, Mary Lyon, lends 
especial interest to the following 
letter from Miss Lyon to Evelina 
Bray, the autograph original of 
which is in the writer’s possession. 
It was evidently written when Mary 
Lyon was principal of the Ipswich 
Female Seminary. 


“Ipswich, May 17, 1834. 
My dear Miss Bray, 

I have received a letter from Mr. Jones, 
in which he says that they had succeeded 
in putting off their music for the present, 
but that they cannot well be put off later 
than the commencement of the fall session, 
about the rsth of Sept. For a teacher well 
qualified he will give $150 for a term of 
five months, that is, $300 a year—with 
board and physician’s bill, if any, and ex- 
penses out. You can have this situation 
if you can prepare yourself. But you must 
be well prepared, and you must in some way 
receive for yourself immediately the first 
rate instruction. He says, ‘I wish her to 
spare no pains in qualifying herself and in 
selecting tasteful music.” Have you been 
devoting any time to music since you were 
examined? If not, there is no time to be 
lost. 

Please to write immediately, and let me 
know your decision. 

Affectionately yours, 
Mary Lyon.” 


The volume of Whittier’s early 
poems to which Mrs. Downey re- 
ferred in her letter, was committed 
by us to the charge of a relative of 


our family, who lived near New 
York, to be delivered personally 


into the hands of the owner. This 


lady, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, was accom- 
panied on her mission by her 
daughter Louise, then a young girl. 
A letter to the latter, now Mrs. 
Charles Bateman of Somerville, New 
Jersey, asking for reminiscences of 
the call upon Mrs. Downey, has 
elicited the following response :— 


“125 Cliff St., Somerville, 
July the ninth. 
My dear Friend, 
Mamma has helped me to re- 
menber some few things which it will be a 
pleasure to give you at this time. 

When we rang the door bell (at a small 
flat in, I think 58th St.) a sweet faced 
rather tall lady answered, from the rear 
door, asking us who we were. My mother 
told her, saying we had just come from 
Mrs. Barrows, whom she used to know at 
Pittsburg. In reply she opened the front 
door, looked around in a frightened way, 
and asked us in. She told us at once that 
she hoped her husband would not come 
home, as he did not like company. The 
little rooms were not furnished, except 
with pictures and chairs. Every where 
you looked, poverty showed itself. 

Mamma talked to her about Dr. and Mrs. 
Barrows. She seemed so interested. I 
shall never forget her face when I gave 
her the book of Whittier’s poems. She put 
her arms around me, and she told me a 
little of her young life. I do not seem to 
remember much, only that she was happy 
and free from care. She spoke of Whittier 
several times, and of other men they both 
knew well. Mother says she was reserved 
in regard to herself, trying to call me out, 
asking me about my school work, etc. I 
sat by her at her request on a small cot. 
Several times she put her arms around me, 
saying, “You sweet girl, how you remind 
me of my own young life!’ I have often 
wished for a picture of her, for the im- 
pression I have is of such a wonderfully 
sweet, refined and cultured face, which no 
poverty or hardship could change. 

She was thanking us for the book, and 
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telling us how much she had wanted it 
and would appreciate it, when in walked 
her husband! Poor me! I was frightened 
beyond words, and begged mamma with 
my eyes to go, but she was determined to 
see what Mr. Downey was like. So, when 
Mrs. Downey told him who we were and 
he looked as if he would like to devour us, 
my mother thought she would conquer him. 
I saw the look and was so frightened. He 
had the most tremendous black eyes I ever 
saw, heavy, shaggy eyebrows, and was 
dressed in a black velvet coat; his whole 
appearance was that of a crazy man. Mrs. 
Downey had told us he was in mission 
work. 

So mamma at once asked him about his 
work, telling him in her tactful way how 
that work had always been dear to her. I 
have always wondered how she dared talk 
to him, but she did, and won him over. 
Poor Mrs. Downey was so nervous, but 
later talked to me, trying again to get me 
to talk. Suddenly Mr. Downey spoke to 
her in such a cross way, fairly ordering 
her to bring us some wine. When mamma 
refused, he said, “You must have tea and 
cake.’ So we had that. Then he told us 
about his family in England; how rich and 
noble they were, and ended by bringing us 
cases of rare jewels, nearly all of them 
unset. One or two were set in quaint, old- 
fashioned inlaid pins—opals, turquoise, 
some diamonds, several fine rubies. To my 
girlish eyes it was like a jewelry store 
and mamma told me the other day that the 
collection was wonderful and very large. 
Mr. Downey was keeping them, he said, 
until he got money enough from home to 
live like a gentleman, but all around showed 
absolute poverty. 

Mrs. Downey never spoke after he came 
in, except to me, and he never addressed 
her except when ordering us refreshments. 
When I tell you that he frightened me so 
that I had a nervous chill and was sick all 
night, you will forgive me for not remem- 
bering more from their conversation. He 
gave me some tracts, filled with original 
proverbs, queer things, which only a mind 
crazed would think of. His dress that 
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day would interest the small boy, for the 
coat was of black velvet, cut in a peculiar 
way, something like a dress suit, and he 
wore a white vest and large hat. His 
heavy hair was very black, sprinkled with 
gray. He also wore a goatee. When we 
decided to go he insisted on our staying, 
and invited us to come again 
Mamma and I went back a few months 
later; they had moved, and we lost track 
of her. How I wish I could remember 
more of her conversation, but mamma says 
she was very reserved. She certainly was 
a woman living somewhere above her sur- 
roundings, keeping the spirit of her youth 
because of her wide reading. She was 
rich in herself. I remember she quoted 
such beautiful poems to me, but cannot 
remember now anything about them .. . 
This one thing which she said I do re- 
member, “We are in need of new blood in 
poetry. Our good poets are now old men.’ 
She did not say much about her life in 
Pittsburg that we can remember, only ask- 
ing all about your mother, and expressing 
her appreciation beyond words of her care 
for twenty-seven years of the book .. . 
Mr. Downey never saw the book we had 
brought. His wife hid it when he came in. 
I was frightened to death at Mr. Downey. 
Mamma was not afraid of him. Only she 
says he was a hard-headed Englishman 
with no thought for women that belonged 
to him, and a religious crank. 
Most cordially, 
Louise P. Bateman.” 


After the eventful call described 
in the foregoing letter, Mrs. Dow- 
ney passed out of my personal 
knowledge. 

It has not been my purpose to 
feed a morbid curiosity regarding 
the intimate personal experiences of 
Mr. Whittier; but rather, to present, 
if may be, the picture of a gentle 
woman whose spirit was purified 
and chastened by love—for such 
was Evelina Bray Downey. 
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By Cocke 


Where prairies black meet yellow lands, 
And hills of verdure rise in bands, 
From low and level bed of sands, 


The quaint old church St. Wilfrid stands ;— 


Built ‘ere the first good Bishop came 
To Alabama, and its name 


From Lindisfarne’s wise saint bestowed,— 


A mile away from travelled road. 


The ivy and the trumpet vine, 

Their arms around its walls entwine, 
And ‘neath their mantle thick and green, 
Nor wood nor stone may scarce be seen. 
The winter long,—and in the spring, 

The flaming trumpet blossoms cling 

To side and roof and slender spire, 

Like tongues of Pentecostal fire! 


On hither side of Gothic porch, 

A stream leaps by, and ‘neath the torch 
Of burning sunset, gleams like gold 
Through cedar boughs and live-oaks old. 
On, on it speeds, until behind 

The church, its foaming waters find 

A quiet bed, and then its flow 

Is hushed to music sweet and low; 

For there the dead long rest have found 
In old St. Wilfrid’s burial ground! 


Once in St. Wilfrid’s parish wide 
Stood homes of hospitable pride, 

And broad and teeming acres smiled, 
Where now reigns desolation wild; 
And many a year ago a throng 

Of worshippers, at evensong 

And matins, and on holy day, 

Did in St. Wilfrid’s kneel and pray; 
And many a hand and heart did plight 
Their troth before her altar light. 
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But now through old St. Wilfrid’s door, 
The bridal train comes nevermore, 

And nevermore is organ heard, 

Nor voice of praise, save mocking-bird, 
Who with his glad, exultant hymn 
Greets the first ray of dawning dim— 
Or, in mad ecstasy of song, 

Pours his love-chant, the midnight long! 


And nevermore comes worshipper, 

Save when some lonely traveller 

Would rest his steed, and gaze around 
On church and stream and burial ground, 
And ’ere departing, breathe a prayer 

For those who once did worship there! 


And runs the simple negro’s tale 
That once a year, in the glad while 
Of Easter joy, two spectres pale 
Ascend the dim and silent aisle, 
And kneel before the chancel rail 
With claspéd hands, until the veil 

Of evening falls, and the black night 
Hides them away from mortal sight! 


For here, at height of Easter-tide, 

In direful days, when war was rife, 

A soldier knelt with his fair bride, 
Then—hurried to the field of strife, 

And to his country gave his life, 

And ere another Easter Day, 

In one grave, bride and bridegroom lay! 


And oft at break of Easter Day, 

O’er forest path and meadow grass, 
The dusky toilers take their way— 
And ’neath St. Wilfrid’s windows pass, 
With beating heart, and eager glance, 
To see the ghostly visitants,— 

For who beholds the plighted hands 
Of spectre bridegroom and his bride, 
Shall have good faring on his lands 
Until the coming Easter-tide! 
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A Living Memory 


By Lucy M. Sawyer 


NE warm, sunny afternoon in 
August, a man and a boy sat 
by the side of a stream in 

southern Ohio, fishing. The man 
was one Joe Skinner (called by the 
world a shiftless tramp), and the 
boy, his son, aged ten years. 
Usually to lie through such a 
long, perfect day, with the blue sky 
overhead, the thousand odors of the 
woods around him, and his father 
by his side to tell him where to 
throw his line and help him land 
the speckled beauties; was the 
greatest happiness of the younger 
Joe Skinner’s life. But this after- 
noon his father was unusally silent; 
twice he had let a fish escape, 
and Joe’s heart was sad, for he knew 
of what his father was thinking. 
That morning they had stopped at 
a house to beg their breakfast. The 
farmer’s wife had refused them at 
first, but her heart had softened 
when she looked into the boy’s blue 
eyes, and they had been given their 
meal. Then she brought out a cast- 
off suit of her own boy’s. The 
clothes were a little long at the 
hands and short at the knees for 
Joe, but he felt mighty proud of 
them as he walked up and down the 
yard. The farmer came out to look 
at him, and after a whispered con- 
sultation with his wife they had 
offered to keep him. He had sprung 
to his father’s side in fear when he 
understood what was meant, but his 
father had looked down at him and 
said to the couple, “I don’t think I 
can give him up just yet.” So to- 


gether they had gone out into the 
world again, and down to the stream 
to fish. 

Joe knew it was this incident that 
was worrying his father, and when 
he let the second fish escape the 
boy uttered a cry; the man noticed 
it and roused himself. 

“TI reckon I ain’t quite myself to- 
day,” he said. “I keep thinking of 
what those people offered this 
morning. That’s the best farm I’ve 
seen for a long time.” 

“Father, you couldn’t get along 
without me,” Joe cried. “I couldn’t 
live without you.” 

“But it might be the best thing 
for you,” his father persisted. “That 
woman had a voice that sounded 
mighty like your mother’s. You're 
getting so big now, nigh ten, you 
ought to go to school. Maybe when 
you. grow up and know a lot you'd 
be a lawyer.” 

“T don’t want to be a lawyer,” Joe 
vehemently protested. “I don’t want 
anything but to be with you.” 

“Well, I reckon that suits me 
about right, too,” his father an- 
wered. “Next winter I'll work in a 
city and send you to school myself.” 

Having settled the matter in his 
easy-going, careless way, he could 
turn his undivided attention to the 
fishing; it was now Joe’s turn to 
think. 

During the five years since his 
mother died he had been his 
father’s companion. They had taken 
long tramps together across the 
country; had spent two happy sum- 
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mers in the Kansas wheat fields; 
a bitter cold, never-to-be-forgotten 
winter in Canada;but every summer 
had found them back in Ohio for 
the fishing. It angered him to have 
his afternoon disturbed ; but he kept 
thinking of what his father had said, 
that the woman’s voice was like his 
mother’s, that mother whose exist- 
ence was like a _ half-remembered 
dream in his mind. They seldom 
mentioned her, but he fell to won- 
dering if she would have liked him 
to stay with the woman who had a 
voice like hers. 

He turned to his father. 

“Did mother live on a farm like 
that ?” 

Startled by the question, 
father dropped his line. 

“No,” he replied, “her folks only 
had a little place with one pig, and 
two cows, and some chickens. They 
owned cranberry swamps. Maybe 
you'd like to see where your mother 
lived. I don’t believe there is any- 
one at the old place who would rec- 
ognize me. They weren’t over happy 
when I married your ma, and we 
didn’t stay around those parts long. 
It will be just the season for the 
picking if we start now. That’s 
easy work, and we'll get a little 
ahead to buy you a nice, warm coat.” 

Joe assented readily, ever eager 
for a new experience, and curious to 
know what kind of a country his 
mother had lived in. By the aid of 
skilfully stolen freight-car rides they 
reached Cape Cod on a warm Sep- 
tember day, and found work at once 
on the swamps at Wareham. At 
the end of a week Joe was thorough- 
ly tired of it. 

They had taken up their tempo- 
rary abode in an abandoned Portu- 
guese hut in the woods. At any 
other season of the year they would 
have been put on a train for the 


his 
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nearest city, but the picking was at 
its height, every one who would 
work might, and so they were 
allowed to stay. In spite of the 
change in him the man had been 
recognized, and immediately the 
two were left to themselves. The 
children would have made a friend 
of Joe, of the boy who had been in 
the wonderful west, but he was too 
proud to leave his father’s side, and 
so they were left to gather their 
“row” alone. Joe would look wist- 
fully at the boys and girls, laugh- 
ingly seeing who could pick their 
“row” first, and the tears would 
gather in his eyes. For the first 
time in his life he was thrown with 
children of his own age, and while 
his hungry heart yearned for their 
companionship, he felt he was an 
outcast. 

But the childish philosophy which 
had been his through ten years 
helped him to bear it bravely until 
his father became ill. All night he 
stood by his side, as the man talked 
of people the boy had never heard 
of, ard vainly he tried to get a look 
of recognition from him. In the 
morning he hurried the village doc- 
tor, unwillingly, to the hut in the 
woods. The doctor shook his head 
as he stood over the man, and going 
back to town, ordered the selectmen 
to send him to the poorhouse. There 
in the almshouse of his native town, 
he died; there Joe, left alone, wept 
through the hours of the long, long 
night. 

Mrs. Small, the matron, though 
hardened by her position, spoke 
kindly to the boy and coaxed him 
to eat some breakfast. His tears 
fell the faster and he shook his 
head. 

“You shouldn’t take on so,” she 
said at last, grown weary of his sobs. 
“Maybe it’s the best thing that 


we 
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could happen to you. We ought to 
send you to the State school, but see- 
ing as how your father and mother 
belonged here, Jim Snow ‘lowed but 
what someone might keep you. 
Wouldn’t you like that better than 
tramping around the country?” 

“Stay here, in this horrid place?” 
Joe dried his eyes quickly. 

“No, I don’t mean right here, 
though you look like a good, handy 
boy, and I dare say I could use you, 
but I don’t believe the town would 
stand for that. Some of the farmers 
‘round might keep you. You could 
earn your board taking care of the 
cows and chopping wood, and the 
town would buy your clothes. 
That’s the way they did with Ned 
Mitchen. He drives the baker’s 
cart now, and goes to school besides. 
You want to go to school now, don’t 
you, and learn to read and spell?” 

“No,” answered Joe fiercely, “I 
don’t.” 

Fear entered his soul. He must 
get away from this place. Never 
would he spend his life with these 
people who had turned their backs 
on his father. He lay awake that 
night thinking where he should go 
to after they had put his father 
away. Perhaps he could find again 
the place where the woman had 
wanted to keep him. He wished he 
had remembered better the cars 
that they had taken; it was a pity 
they had climbed into so many of 
them in the dark. Anyway, to- 
morrow, after the funeral, he would 
Start. 

But the next afternoon, as he 
stood beside the open grave, and 
saw the rude coffin lowered, he had 
no heart left to care what became of 
him. Back to the poorhouse he 
went, a willing prisoner. 

He was sent to work on the 


swamps again. The children 
gathered around him now, for his 
story made him a hero in their eyes, 
but he was too heartsick to care for 
their advances. He ate his lunch 
alone, and their laughter hardened 
his heart. Every night he went 
back to the poorhouse, ate his sup- 
per, and crept to his bed, to toss 
and turn and long for his father. 

The cranberry picking was finally 
ended, and something must be done 
with the pale-faced boy. But the 
overseers of the town were slow to 
act; before they could call their 
meeting the sewing society had 
taken the matter in hand. It was at 
the home of the deacon’s wife, on a 
Wednesday afternoon, that Joe’s 
fate was decided. 

“T’d just like to know how long 
they are going to keep that great, 
hulking boy up to the poorhouse,” 
Mrs. Grimby began, pulling her 
thread so energetically that it broke. 
“IT said to Deacon Grimby only last 
night, ‘You men have had six weeks 
to act and you ain’t done nothing 
but talk. Now we women will show 
you how to do something.’ ” 

“But what can we do,” interposed 
meek little Mrs. Squibbs, the doctor’s 
wife. “We can’t turn him out, just 
as the cold weather is coming on. 
The doctor says it was clean pitiful 
to see how he took on over his 
father. I should think his mother’s 
folks might take him.” 

“Her folks,” sniffed Miss Johnson, 
a-spinster of uncertain age, but 
versed in the gossip of the town 
unto the third generation. “They 
wouldn’t buy him a pair of shoes. 
It’s because they were so stingy 
with poor Mary, and never bought 
her a decent dress, that she couldn’t 
get anyone to go ‘round with but 
that shiftless Joe Skinner. If she’d 
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been dressed like other girls she 
might have had the pick of the 

“Poor Mary Skinner,’ sighed 
gentle Miss Mullens. “I remember 
so well the night she told me she 
was going to marry Joe. It wasn't 
because she hadn’t her pick, but be- 
cause she loved him, that she mar- 
ried him.” 

Martha Mullens was forty. There 
was a tradition that she had once 
liked Joe Skinner, but no one had 
ever dared to question her about it. 
Only the fact that she had never 
married gave color to the story. She 
lived alone in a small house at the 
end of the main road. How she 
lived was a problem to her neigh- 
bors. They knew she had a small 
income left by her father; the house 
was her own, and she eked out the 
remainder of her livelihood by doing 
plain sewing. Even so, everyone 
knew she could just make both ends 
meet. She had a subdued air, and 
spoke always in a low tone as if apol- 
ogizing for daring to speak at all. 
Her remarks were usually met with 
such flat contradiction that she sank 
back into oblivion, and to-day was 
no exception. 

“Loved him,” snapped Mrs. 
Grimby; “its just like you, Martha 
Mullens, to talk such nonsense as 
that, but you’re old enough to know 
better. Mary Small married Joe 
Skinner because anything was bet- 
ter than staying at home, but I 
guess she wished herself back there 
a good many times before she died. 
But that’s not the question now. I 
said to the deacon last night, ‘Her 
folks won’t take the boy, but this 
town can’t keep him just because 
those that ought to won’t. There’s 
enough good-for-nothings growing 
up in it now, without having anyone 
with the Skinner blood in him on 


our hands. The State’s got to take 
him, and the sooner you men attend 
to it the better.’” Mrs. Grimby 
glared at the meek Martha Mullens 
so fiercely that the later pushed her 
chair further into the corner as if 
expecting bodily attack. 

“The boy has his mother’s blood 
as well as his father’s,” interposed 
Mrs. Squibbs. She was not at all 
frightened by Mrs. Grimby. “The 
doctor says he’s as gentle as a girl, 
and they say not a child in the town 
picked more berries. I think its a 
shame if someone here can’t take 
him. He hasn’t the face of a boy 
who ought to be sent to a State 
school. He surely could earn his 
keep, and there are enough of us 
with boys about his age who could 
clothe him.” 

“T wouldn’t mind taking him,” 
said Miss Johnson, “but boys that 
age do eat such an awful lot, and, as 
Mrs. Grimby says, he must have a 
terrible lot of bad blood in him. I 
might just be training some one to 
grow up and murder -me.” 

Miss Mullens put down her sew- 
ing, and spoke more decidedly than 
anyone had ever known her to do 
before. 

“It seems to me,” she said, look- 
ing around the room, and even 
allowing her eyes to rest on Mrs. 
Grimby, “that we are all thinking 
a lot of ourselves and not once of 
the boy. I haven't offered to keep 
him because I thought there were 
those in the town could do better 
for him, but if no one else will take 
him, I shall.” 

“Now, Martha Mullens, don’t you 
go to getting foolish at your time of 
life,” answered Mrs Grimby. “The 
good Lord only knows how you get 
along yourself, and how would you 
manage with that big boy.” 

“I reckon the Lord ain’t half as 
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much interested in the way I man- 
age as some of my neighbors are,” 
answered Martha Mullens, roused 
for once. She gathered up her sew- 
ing and prepared to leave. At the 
door she turned. “I shall notify one 
of the selectmen of my decision,” 
she said, and went out. 

There was a moment’s silence, 
then twenty women’s voices were 
heard at once. Martha Mullens’s 
family history for one hundred years 
was brought forth. A great uncle’s 
cousin had made a peculiar will, and 
this fact was now remembered to 
account for Martha’s action. How 
much she had to live on, how she 
managed, how many new dresses 
she bought each year, these and 
myriad other affairs of Martha pro- 
vided endless conversation for the 
remainder of the afternoon. 

Oblivious to, or heedless of, the 
commotion she had caused, Miss 
Mullens wrote her note to Deacon 
Grimby; and although it had the 
effect of a bombshell upon his 
nerves, he was obliged to call a 
meeting of the selectmen. 

During the three days before the 
meeting took place, Miss Mullens 
had opportunity to learn what the 
town thought of her idea. No one for 
an instant, she was told, supposed 
that the selectmen would consent 
to let her take the boy, for how, they 
all emphasized, was she to support 
him? Martha set her teeth together 
at each new inquiry, but a mighty 
resolution took possession of her. 

On the afternoon preceding the 
evening on which the selectmen 
were to decide the vital question, 
Miss Mullens sat down before the 
old-fashioned mahogany desk which 
had been an heirloom in the family 
for two hundred years. From her 
reticule she took a key, and fitted it 
to a small inner drawer in the desk. 


The lock turned hard, and the 
drawer stuck, but after much pulling 
it opened, and a shower of dust fell 
out. Miss Mullens put the drawer 
down on the desk in front of her, 
and lifted out a small black case. 
Carefully she wiped off the dust. 
Then she opened the case, and 
looked at the faded tintype within. 
It was a picture taken in the style 
of twenty years before, with cheeks 
touched a bright red; a miniature 
of Joe Skinner’s father at eighteen. 
A long time she sat and looked at 
it, until the afternoon shadows 
began to lengthen. Then she raised 
the picture to her lips, and a tear 
fell on the face. As though ashamed 
of her weakness she dashed the tear 
away, and shut the case with a 
snap; but a vigorous-minded, deter- 
mined woman rose from the desk, 
and that evening marched into the 
sitting-room of Deacon Grimby’s 
home, and faced the selectmen. 
“The deacon said it took them so . 
by surprise that they just couldn’t 
say no,” Mrs. Grimby told her 
neighbors the next day. “He said, 
says he, “There we all sat, a just 
deciding to send the boy away the 
next week, when in she walked. 
You’d never have known her, 
Matilda,’ says he, ‘with her head 
held so high, and the way she spoke, 
as if we were all children, and she 
was some grand lady come to lec- 
ture us. I can’t remember much 
what she said, it is the way she said 
tt. Talked about our moral respon- 
sibility till every one of us could feel 
his shrivelled up conscience. Dr. 
Goodman ventured to ask her how 
she could keep the boy, and then 
you should have heard her. She 
drew herself up and said she’d like 
to know if she or any of her family 
had ever been beholden to this town. 
Said if she wasn’t worrying she 
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guessed we needn’t. Well, we began 
to think so too, and the short of it 
is, Matilda, we told her she could 
get the boy to-morrow.’ But I don’t 
know,” Mrs. Grimby continued, 
“what she’ll do with him when she 
does get him. Mrs. Small says he’s 
so sullen she can’t get a word out 
of him, and when she told him he 
was to stay here, he just said, ‘I 
don’t choose to stay,’ and walked 
out of the room. Martha Mullens 
will have a nice time with a boy like 
that.” 

The matron had told the truth 
when she said Joe was sullen. For 
the first time in his life he was learn- 
ing the power of the strong, over 
the weak, and his soul rebelled, 
when she told him his fate had been 
decided, a dull anger rose in him. 
What right had these people to 
parcel him out. He would leave 
that night. 

But Miss Mullens came a day be- 
fore he expected her. He was 


standing in the doorway of the poor- 
house, with hot tears ialling down 
upon his hands, when she came up 
the hill. A great pity for the lonely 
boy swept over her heart. Without 
a word she took him in her arms 
It was 


and kissed his white face. 
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the first time in his life Joe could 
remember having a woman kiss him, 
and he felt a funny sensation around 
his heart, even though he struggled 
to free himself. But Miss Mullens 
held him in two strong arms. 

“They have told you, haven't 
they, dear, that you are to live with 
me and be my little boy? Do you 
think you will like that, and to go 
to school?” 

“T like to fish,” said Joe, lured to 
answer her by the gentle tone. “But 
I don’t know why you want me. 
Mrs. Grimby says it’s to teach me 
to do my duty by the community, 
but I don’t care for the community.” 

“Neither do I,” answered Miss 
Mullens. “I want you because I 
knew your father. You are just to 
live with me and grow up to be 
what you think he would like you 
to be.” 

A childish inspiration illumined 
Joe’s soul. 

“Pa was powerful fond of fish- 
ing,” he said, as he slid his hand 
into Miss Mullens’s. 

She grasped his firmly as they 
went down the hill from the poor- 
house together. 

“You shall go fishing all you 
want to,” she said. 


The Doctor’s Sign 


By EMMA JOSEPHINE GOMPF 


HE doorbell gave a faint tinkle. 

Soft or loud, when this bell 

rang, the fact was the shadow 
of a coming event; only on the 
rarest occasions did anyone sum- 
mon Miss Priscilla Peabody from 
the sunny south corner of her big 
house, through the long, dark halls 
to the knob-end of the rusty wire. 

“Now, in all mercy who can that 
be, and on a Saturday morning!” 
Miss Priscilla dried her hands hastily 
while she glanced in the mirror. 

“It is not the minister, | know, 
because he never leaves home Sat- 
urdays; he told me so with his own 
lips. Nor the doctor,—huh, I guess 
not. I don’t want Aim around, with 
his pills and powders and tablets 
and capsules; he’s got rich enough 
already off this town—” 

“Ting-a-ling-ling-ling-ling-ling !” 

“Gracious!”’ Miss Priscilla was 
startled at the insistence of this 
sound; it seemed to say that some- 
one intended to enter her presence 
very soon, even if he had to scuttle 
in through the way of the wire it- 
self. 

Miss Priscilla rather indignantly 
marched along the _ intervening 
spaces to the front door and, unlock- 
ing it, flung it open. 

“How do you do?” she asked, 
with the degree of dignity befitting 
a householder of, middle age when 
greeting the stranger at her gates. 
Then, after an instant’s inspection, 
she invited the person to enter. 

A young man, dark, handsome 
and smiling, obeyed her bidding 
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and seated himself in the chair to- 
ward which she motioned; he held 
out a card. 

Miss Priscilla read the name 
aloud: “ ‘Wright Dunston, M. D.’ 
So”—Miss Priscilla looked him in 
the face with what he considered a 
remarkable degree of interest—‘so 
you're a—a doctor?” 

“I want to convince the inhabi- 
tants of Primrose that I am,” 
answered the young man. “I would 
like to settle in this town; it’s so 
pretty and quiet that I feel as if I 
had found an ideal spot. 

“On my way from the station I 
stopped at Benajah Smith’s—Dea- 
con Smith’s, you know—’” 

Miss Priscilla nodded. 

“Well, the deacon told me to 
come to you and see if I could get 
your northeast parlor for my office. 
He said you might just take a notion 
to let me have it.” 

Miss Priscilla smiled grimly. 
“The deacon’s been acquainted with 
me years enough to know that I 
Sshouldn’t let a room in my house 
unless I did take the notion.” 

“It’s so very nice here”’—the 
stranger glanced about him at the 
spotlessness and dustlessness and 
the perfect orderliness everywhere— 
“that maybe you don’t want an out- 
sider around. I have the best of 
credentials, though.” 

He took a handful of papers from 
his inside coat-pocket and laid them 
on the table beside her. 

Miss Priscilla was thinking that 
he, too, was “nice”—just the sort of 
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face, this was, that she should have 
liked to belong to her,—if she had 
been married and a mother instead 
of a lonely spinster. 

Then, as she lightly ran over the 
letters of introduction she thought 
of her neighbor up the road, hitherto 
the only physician in Primrose. 
Often she had compared his shade] 
lawn and great mansion with her 
own and other homes up and down 
the street and had asked herself 
what it was, in the doctor’s place, 
that gave it an “air” above all the 
others. One day, however, she de- 
cided that she had found a solution: 
Primarily it was the doctor’s sign; 
as an auxiliary the fine lamp hang- 
ing outside the door added a fasci- 
nating touch. It had been made 
plain to her in that moment of rev- 
elation that notwithstanding the 
pretentiousness of her own well- 
kept abode and her ample financial 
ability, the 
could never equal Dr. Rathburn’s in 
appearance so long as the latter pos- 
sessed the superior advantage of be- 
ing adorned with the only profes- 
sional sign in town. 

Miss Priscilla looked up. “I will 
take you,” she said in a tone of 
decision which brought an expres- 
sion of relief to the other’s face. 
“You may have the parlor and two 
other rooms, and I'll give you your 
meals. 

“You will have your sign on the 
front of the house, of course?” 

The other laughed, pleasantly. 

“I should’nt want it anywhere 
else, I assure you. I have a brand 


new sign, done neatly in black and 
gilt; I hope it will be seen.” 

“We'll have a lamp,—the best one 
to be found in Boston—outside the 
door, near the sign.” Miss Priscilla’s 
manner was undeniably enthusiastic. 

“Er— yes, as soon as I can afford 


‘ going to have it, at once. 
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it. I must tell you that I am disgust- 
ingly poor, just now. Why, I haven’t 
had a single ‘proprietary’ patient 
yet; I‘ve just come from hospital 
practice, where practice was about 
all we got out of it. By the way, 
what will it cost me to live here?” 

“Oh, dear,”—Miss Priscilla had 
never been confronted with a ques- 
tion of this kind before and she was 
all at sea; “well, I shall have to 
think it over before I can name a 
price. I‘ll see how much of an eater 
you are’—she laughed in what the 
doctor thought an unwarranted tone 
of glee. He could not understand 
her manner. 

“About the lamp’—the woman 
arose as she spoke, with old-fash- 
ioned matronly grace—“we are 
It will be 
my lamp, but you are the excuse for 

She conducted Dr. Dunston to the 
rooms she was willing to spare him. 

“Have your trunks sent right up,” 
she said, cheerfully; “by the time 
they’re here I'll have luncheon 
ready.” 

“Thank you;” the doctor at once 
proceeded to empty his pockets of 
extra notebooks, pencils and such 
small articles. “I'll go and see about 
the trunk. I can’t imagine myself 
with use for two of them; just one, 
and a box of books.” 

Later, they sat and chatted over 
the daintiest of tables, he with a 
strong sense of being at home 
though just come, and she asking 
herself how she had ever managed all 
these years to breakfast and lunch 
and dine absolutely alone. 

Suddenly, as he was about to help 
himself to another olive, his hand fell 
back and he turned sharply toward 
the window. From the centre of a 
long line of dust rising in the high- 
way came a confused clatter of 
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horse’s hoofs. The doctor caught a 
half-obscured glimpse of a blue- 
gowned girl in the carriage holding 
the lines,—that was all; the appar- 
ition had shot far past, leaving only 
the settling dust cloud. 

“That was a runaway!” exclaimed 
the man, rising as if to start in pur- 
suit. “I have my wheel and think I 
can catch up”— 

Miss Priscilla laughed lightly. 

“Don’t worry a minute,” she said. 
“That is only Dare Rathburn, Dr. 
Rathburn’s daughter; she is per- 
fectly able to take care of herself.” 

“But the horse was running. She 
is in danger.” 

“Not a bit of it. If you stay here, 
unless it rains pitchforks or snows 
a blizzard you'll get the same jar 
every day until it won’t jar at all. 
No doubt Dare will kill the horse, 
in time, but she won’t change her 
style of driving.” 

“So that’s Rathburn’s daughter,” 
mused the young doctor. “I should 
say she was a chip of the old block, 
if I were to form an opinion so soon 
after arriving in Primrose. There 
were entertaining stories told at col- 
lege among the boys, about the 
stunts Rathburn used to do; a good 
fellow but a dare-devil, he was 
called.” 

“His daughter is the prettiest girl 
in town,’—Miss Priscilla spoke in a 
spirit of justice; “and you have seen 
the most objectionable trait in her.” 

“Blue eyes and golden hair, hasn’t 
she?” queried the young man, recall- 
ing the blurred vision. 

“Exactly,” answered Miss Pris- 
cilla. 

“Wild-rose complexion?” 

“Remarkable eyesight you have, 
I’m sure.” Miss Priscilla darted a 
glance at his face as she passed the 
cake. She hoped Dr. Dunston 
would not follow the example of 


every eligible young man in town 
and fall in love with Dare Rathburn. 
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Not quite a week after, the woman 
nearly gasped as she looked out and 
saw her protégé on his wheel, talk- 
ing animatedly with this very girl, 
who was driving. The horse jogged 
along with the gentleness of a cos- 
set lamb. 

“Of all things!” ejaculated Miss 
Priscilla. “And they’re coming from 
up her way, too. Is it possible he 
has been to the house?” 

The front door opened and then 
swung shut; the doctor came in 
from the hall. 

“I have been to see ‘Old Rath,’ as 
the boys call him,” he said. “I 
wanted to’ask him to give me any 


‘ overflow practice he might have. 


He says he will.” 
Miss Priscilla sniffed. “Oh, did 
he? Just how did he act, when you 


_mentioned the matter?” 


“Well, to tell the truth, his man- 
ner seemed to me a little odd,—as 
if the idea amused him. It wouldn’t 
be a joking matter in the least, to 
me, if I could pick up a living prac- 
tice in this town.” 

The next day Miss Priscilla ob- 
served her “doctor-boy” slowly 
wheeling toward home and beside 
him Dare Rathburn’s horse moving 
at its new snail-like pace that was 
particularly favorable to conversa- 
tion between the two young people. 

“This will never do!” declared 
Miss Priscilla. “I can see danger 
ahead. That girl has taken a fancy 
to Dr. Dunston and I can’t say I 
blame her; and of course Rathburn’s 
son-in-law, if he happens to be a 
doctor, will step into the Primrose 
practice. But Dr. Dunston can live 
for a while without Dr. Rathburn’s 
help”—a tender look came into the 
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woman’s faded eyes—“I’ll see that he 
does’nt want for anything. If he 
married the girl he would go up 
there to live, and—I simply won't 
take down that sign from my 
house!” 

The next thing Miss Priscilla did 
was to attempt in a quiet way to 
assist the young doctor. Every 
morning for several days she com- 
plained of having a headache which 
her active movements belied. The 
doctor sympathetically wrote out 
prescriptions of daily increasing 
powerfulness until he was puzzled 
at their failure to cure. , 

Miss Priscilla had the prescrip- 
tions filled, and with great regularity 
emptied the potions into the gar- 
bage-bucket. 

Meanwhile she insisted that he 
make out a regular bill against her 
from time to time, and their settling 
of accounts on the first day of the 
month showed a marvelously pros- 
perous condition of affairs for the 
doctor. 

The friendship between the hand- 
some young man and the “prettiest 
girl in town” grew apace. Miss 
Priscilla watched the goings and 
comings with the deepest anxiety 
for weeks, then she too went up the 
road and had a talk with “Old Rath.” 
The nature of what she said put her 
on more confidential terms with her 
neighbor. 

“The youngster’s welcome to 
scrape up a living in Primrose if he 
can,” chuckled the man, “but not by 
getting me for a _ father-in-law. 
Good-day and thank you, Miss Pea- 
body.” 

Miss Priscilla returned home with 
firm step and resolute air. “T’ll 
trust Rathburn to do his part,” she 
muttered to herself, “and—lI’ll do 
mine.” 
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That night she smiled on the 
young man with a sweetness that 
was not in the least assumed; she 
had grown fond of him. “Do you 
know,” she remarked as she served 
him the tenderest carving from the 
roast, “there is one peculiarity in 
Dare Rathburn’s nature that spoils 
her. She never—positively never— 
makes any contributions to chari- 
table objects. Although she is 
generously supplied with money, 
she has never given a cent to mis- 
sions or anything like that.” 

The doctor’s face clouded almost 
imperceptibly. “That is somewhat 
strange,” he answered. “Still,”—he 
smiled over at Miss Priscilla very 
winningly—“‘still, although peculiar 
it isn’t a crime, by any means.” 

“True,” conceded Miss Priscilla, 
dropping the subject. 

The young man told himself that 
evening and many times afterward 
that it made no difference whether 
Dare Rathburn contributed to chari- 
ties or not, she was exactly as sweet 
and charming as any Lady Bounti- 
ful that ever lived. He thus assured 
himself, yet the flaw Miss Priscilla 
had pointed out in the girl haunted 
him unpleasantly—he wished he 
had not heard it. 

Occasionally, a sick person living 
in a remote part of the town, having 
learned of the presence of a new 
doctor sent for him. One night 
when Dr. Dunston was _ sound 
asleep in bed a hurry call came. 
The messenger said he went first to 
Dr. Rathburn, who referred him to 
the young physician. 

“Where’s that, they want you to 
go?” called Miss Priscilla, opening 
her door into the upper hall enough 
te show her face. 

“The name is Nugent—Philip 
Nugent, the man says; case of pneu- 
monia.” The doctor was moving 
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hastily about his room, dressing 
himself with his usual care. 

“Didn’t I hear the fellow say that 
Rathburn sent him to you?” 

“Yes; good turn. I'll remember 
him for it, when I am richer than 
he is.” . 

“Good turn. Ha, Ha! The 
measly old thing—why, boy, you 
will never get a dollar from that 
house, and that’s why Rathburn 
turned the casc over to you. He had 
to go, before you came, but now he’s 
glad to be rid of those who can't 
pay.” 

“Well, never mind; I'll attend to 
the poor devil and trust to luck for 
the rest.” 

“T hope there’s a decent team for 
you to go in,’ remarked the woman, 
closing her door. 

The doctor glanced out and saw 
the black shadow of “team” and 
driver waiting in patience; then he 
ran down and jumped up on to the 
seat. 

It was a lonely journey to the very 
border of the town, and when they 
arrived he was glad he had come. 
Not so much because he had the 
opportunity to treat a shiftless creat- 
ure who was very sick, as for the 
sake of the comfort he brought to 
the thin, sallow slip of a girl who 
called the creature “dad.” 

The doctor thought he had never 
seen quite so wistful, sad a face,— 
a face so full of longing for all the 
blessings of life that seemed utterly 
out of her reach. As he ministered 
to the sufferer, watching for hours 
until improvement set in, the young 
man had opportunity at intervals to 
contrast this girl’s limitations with 
the abounding life and possibilities 
of Dare Rathburn. 

“Poor thing— poor little thing!” 
he thought, in pity of this other. 

He attended to his patient 
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thoroughly, making visits once and 
sometimes oftener each day, riding 
out on his wheel with considerable 
enjoyment of the pretty, wooded 
road. 

One afternoon just before he 
reached the Nugent house he met 
Dare driving toward home. They 
smiled and spoke but did not stop. 

In another moment he was walk- 
ing into the kitchen of his patient’s 
home, without knocking. The girl 
stood there, and looked up at him in 
startled surprise. Then he followed 
her quick glance,—a _ frightened 
glance, it seemed to him. 

On the table stood an elaborate 
array of toilet preparations in hand- 
some bottles and jars and tubes. 
There were creams and skin foods 
and washes, and powder and per- 
fumes, and sachet envelopes, all 
bearing the name and portrait of a 
certain celebrated beauty specialist. 

Curious as to whether it was a lot 
of medicines, the doctor read the 
labels and caught sight of the im- 
pressive prices. 

The girl took a step toward him. 

“Please let me tell you how I 
came by them,” she said, a red flush 
showing through her sallowness. 
“Don't think for a minute that I 
could buy those things, when we 
can’t even afford all we ought to 
for Dad. Dare Rathburn got them 
for me,—she just brought them. 
You see, she and I are old school- 
mates, and I had said to her, as we 
talked, one day down the road there, 
that I wished I could be beautiful— 
not anything so lovely as she, of 
course, but just fairly good-looking. 
She laughed and kissed me, and said 
she was going to do what she could 
to bring about such a result, and— 
well, you can see for yourself that 
these things cost considerable.” 

“Yes.” The doctor’s eyes held a 
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far-away look, as if indeed he saw 
a great deal. “I see that when Miss 
Rathburn bestows benefits it is in 
her own way.” 

The day arrived when the doctor 
concluded he had acquired a “living 
practice.” He went into Miss Pris- 
cilla’s sewing-room for a brief visit. 

“Dare and I are going to be mar- 
ried,” he began abruptly. “Could 
you spare us a place under this roof 
to keep house in?” 

Miss Priscilla caught her breath. 

“You and Dare want to live 


here?” she cried; she was divided 
between a desire to weep and the 
impulse to laugh with joy. 

“Yes,’—the young man looked at 
her affectionately. “‘Old Rath’ says 
he won't have me there, and we 
must live somewhere.” 

Then the glad truth burst upon 
Miss Priscilla that, not only was 
she to keep her “boy,” but the sign 
upon her house promised to remain 
a fixture. 

“Bless you both,—certainly you 
may live here,” she murmured. 


The Easter Lily of Bermuda 


By CHARLINE WHEELOCK HERVEY 


HE average person who has 
never visited Bermuda, if he 
has fo1med any mental picture 
* of the “Gem of the Tropics,” has 
probably conceived of it as a little, 
brown island peculiarly adapted by 
a beneficent Providence to the culti- 
vation of those estimable plebeians— 
the potato and the onion. 

But to one who has revelled in 
the beauties of this cluster of coral 
islands, the mere mention of Ber- 
muda conjures up an _ exquisite 
vision of deep blue sea, bright blue 
sky, and—lilies!—rows upon rows 
of lilies, growing proud and stately, 
and white as snow! He knows that 
millions of moist, pearly chalices 
are lifted to the warm rays of the 
Southern sun, and stretching away 
field on field, are covering the rich, 
red soil with a mantle of loveliness, 
and filling the air with their faint, 
delicate, elusive perfume. Many a 
seasoned traveller, with a thousand 
other luring memories, has returned 


again and again to Bermuda at the 
lily season, to make this picture a 
sense-Satisfying reality—perhaps be- 
cause of one small lily blossoming 
on a teakwood stand by his window, 
while a snowstorm raged without, 
and the birch logs flamed high 
within. 

As Easter draws near, and the 
lily succeeds the orchid and the rose 
in the florists’ windows, the thoughts 
of many a flower lover turn involun- 
tarily to the picturesque group of 
islands far out in the Atlantic, where 
the fields are white and the air is 
fragrant with lilies. 

Although not the birthplace, Ber- 
muda has long been regarded as the 
true home of the Easter lily. The 
so-called “Bermuda Lily” was origi- 
nally a native of Japan— in fact, it is 
a healthier offshoot of the Japanese 
lily, having been brought from the 
Orient, between two and three hun- 
dred years ago, by some piratic cap- 
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tain of the sea, to this island Para- 
dise in the Occident. Here amidst 
unequalled luxuriance of sun and 
soil, it reached a fulness of maturity 
and beauty hitherto unattained in a 
less propitious climate. Through 
succeeding generations, the care and 
cultivation of it was passed on from 
father to son, until the Bermuda lily 
became one of the household gods of 
the Bermudan planter, its. pedigree 
being second only to his own, which 


succession of trim garden plots, 
hard-metalled, white-walled roads, 
snug little, white houses, and a pro- 
fusion of tropical growth. 

Owing to its special advantages of 
climate, and the richness of the dark 
red soil, the lily, the rose, the poin- 
settia, and all the beautiful flowers 
for which we pay such high prices 
throughout the winter, grow here 
in wild luxuriance. It requires only 
a man or woman with ordinary 


IN THE LILY FIELD 


he proudly traced to heroic times in 
Merry England. 

We can only guess at what is the 
average conception of a Bermudan 
farm. The reality is a series of 
small, detached fields, in the pleas- 
ant hollows; tiny fertile valleys, so 
to speak, separated by unproductive 
rocky spots, like miniature hills. But 
although these fields are diminutive, 
they are numerous, and a bird’s-eye 
view of the islands would present a 


knowledge or industry to make the 
earth yield of its abundance. 

_ In winter the temperature in Ber- 
muda ranges from 60 to 70 degrees, 
while in summer the thermometer 
rarely ever registers above 80 de- 
grees, so that frosts and extreme 
heat are alike unknown. The planter 
has no dread of the scorching heat 
of the sun, or the flooding of the 
rainy season, for neither exists. 
Nature herself irrigates the crops. 
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At night there is the heavy dew, and 
during the day, short refreshing 
showers pass over the islands, being 
equally absorbed by soil and porous 
coral rock, and leaving no trace. In 
the sheltered portions, flowers grow 
all the year round, and it is not un- 
usual for the planter to harvest three 
crops of lilies in a single year. 

The raising of the Easter lily for 
exportation has been one of the lead- 
ing industries of Bermuda _ since 
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so many other rare blossoms, is 
used to perpetuate the vanity of 
botanists and flower growers, who 
impose on lovely flowers their own 
unlovely cognomens. 

As to varieties of the Easter lily, 
there are between fifty and a hun- 
dred which have been gradually 
developed from the three original 
distinct species. These latter are the 
Lilium Longitflorum, a tall, late vari- 
ety, sometimes requiring thirty 


PLANTING LILY BULBS 


1878, although it was not until the 
early eighties that the Bermuda lily 
became well known in the States. 
Up to that time the favorite Easter 
lily in America was the Madonna or 
Annunciation Lily (Lilium Candi- 
dum), but in 1882 this was quite 
eclipsed by the beautiful Bermudan 
which was discovered and intro- 
duced by William K. Harris, a 
Philadelphia florist, under the name 
of Lilium Harrisiz. This lily, like 


weeks for development; the Lilium 
Longiflorum var. eximum, that re- 
quires from eighteen to twenty 
weeks forcing when sent from Japan, 
but only from thirteen to sixteen 
weeks when the best stock is secured 
from Bermuda; and the intermediate 
form, the Lilium Longiflorum var. 


kiganicum, requiring eighteen weeks 


to force, and the most promising for 
the planter. 


A popular fallacy with regard to 
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the importation of Easter lilies, is 
that the flowering plants arrive here 
in pots, ready for distribution and 
sale. What may have given rise to 
this mistake is that at Easter-tide, 
the lily business is so tremendous in 
New York and Philadelphia, that 
huge boxes of the cut buds are care- 
fully packed and shipped on the 
steamers, every conceivable care 
being taken to keep them in a cool 
temperature so that they will not 
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creasing demand for the bulbs from 
all parts of this country, the diffi- 
culty to meet these orders grew in 
proportion. 

Any enterprise which has the field 
to itself is bound to suffer sooner or 
later from its own cupidity, and so 
it was in this instance; for with all 
his desire to get rich quick, the Ber- 
mudan sadly lacked in what we call 
“Yankee thrift” to help him on the 
road to fortune. Unlike out New 
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LUXURIANT LILY ROWS, WITH BANANAS IN THE BACKGROUND 


mature before reaching the flower 
markets in these two cities. Aside 
from these buds, nothing but bulbs 
are exported, and any local florist 
will tell you that until lately his 
very best stock was secured from 
Bermuda. 

With the introduction and in- 
stantaneous popularity of the Ber- 
muda lily in the United States, there 
came the bonanza period for the 
Bermuda grower, but with the in- 


England farmer, who reserves his 
best seeds for next year’s crop, the 
Bermudan planter shipped to the 
States his best bulbs first—and then 
everything that he had, keeping 
only the worst for propagation. 
The result was a decided falling off 
in the trade, owing to a steady de- 
cline each year in the quality of the 
bulbs received. by florists and 
growers in this country. Added to 
this were evidettces of neglect in 
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the care of the lily. No time was 
given to studying conditions of the 
soil, or hereditary traits of the 
flower. In consequence the stock 
has become mixed and debilitated. 
It was also discovered that bulbs 
were grown in the same soil for ten 
successive years without change and 
with no effort being made at 
fertilization. 

Then, too, bulbs were dug up be- 
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Washington took up the matter, and 
sent experts to investigate the 
trouble. They soon discovered the 
causes of disease of the lily and 
made their official report in 1897. 
Perhaps it was lack of funds to 
carry on the work, or perhaps a 
soupcon of that temperamental lassi- 
tude which touches all of us who 
come beneath the procrastinating 
influence of the tropics—whatever 


PACKING LILIES FOR SHIPMENT TO NEW YORK AND BOSTON MARKETS 


fore they were ripe in order to 
satisfy the impatient demands of 
American growers, who stipulated 
that the lily bulbs must be delivered 
here as early as July, a month before 
they were properly matured. The 
florists, whose increased orders were 
really to blame for this short-sight- 
edness, now began to complain that 
they could no longer force the lily 
with any certainty of meeting dates. 
The Departinent of Agriculture at 


may have been the cause, the Ber- 
mudans did very little at the time 
to check the lily disease, and they 
are only now beginning to make 
a sincere and conscientious effort to 
remedy unfavorable conditions. Yet 
it would appear that since Bermuda 
has always been a source of pride to 
Great Britain, and of so much com- 
mercial interest to the United 
States, these two nations may yet co- 
operate in an endeavor to evolve a 
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more scientific method to help the 
now awakened Bermudan in his 
propagation of the Easter lily. His 
own knowledge and_ experience, 
combined with a little help from 
these wise and wealthy govern- 
ments, would bring back in an in- 
credibly short time the old-time 
prosperity in the lily industry. But 
unaided though he is, the Bermudan 
grower is beginning to foster and 
improve the pride of his garden 
with all the care of former times, be- 
fore matters financial wrought 
havoc in his lily fields, and even if 
he continues to lack assistance from 
our government and his mother 
country, it is certain that before 
many more Easter-tides have come 
and gone, the exportation of the 
Easter lily will have regained its 
former prestige as the leading in- 
dustry of beautiful Bermuda. 

While American lily growers may 
find fault with the present importa- 
tion of bulbs from Bermuda, it is a 
source of disappointment and cha- 
grin that they themselves have met 
with only mediocre success in bulb 
raising. 

Many large growers near New 
York and Boston have given up 


hothouses, which cover acres of 
land, to the exclusive raising and 
development of Easter lilies. These 
long glass houses are generally 
divided into five sections, the tem- 
peratures of which vary from 55 to 
go degrees, according to the pro- 
gress made by the lily plants. In 
order that these thousands of plants 
may burst into bloom simultane- 
ously two or three days before 
Easter Sunday, they are carefully 
watched and every morning the for- 
ward ones are put back to a colder 
house, whereas the backward ones 
are brought forward into a higher 
temperature. But in spite of all 
their scientific treatment and tender 
care, the American raised lily, which 
has been forced under glass and 
hurried by persuasive furnaces, does 
not compare with the Bermuda lily, 
even as it is grown to-day in its 
island home. 

There, in open-air freedom, on the 
gentle slopes of the little hills, under 
the quickening warmth of the tropi- 
cal sun and in the quiet of the cool 
starlight, the Easter lily attains to 
a perfection of loveliness unequalled 
in any of its adopted homes, whether 
in the New or in the Old World. 
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The Ray Memorial Library, 
Franklin, Mass. 


By MARGARET STORRS TURNER 


HAT the erection of a free 

library has become something 

of a commonplace does not 
detract a whit from the peculiar in- 
terest and appropriateness of the 
gift of the late Joseph Gordon Ray’s 
daughters to their native town, 
Franklin, Massachusetts. 

A happier expression of filial 
affection, of understanding benevo- 
lence, could scarcely be found than 
the building of the Ray Memorial 
Library which, at this year’s begin- 
ning, was opened for the use and 
pleasure of the people of Franklin. 

Since its earliest days, the days 
of revolution and history making, 
Franklin has been suspected of book- 
ish proclivities. Benjamin Franklin, 
after standing sponsor to the infant 
community, desiring as a godfather 
should, to make some meet and 
pleasing gift to the nursling city, 
conceived the idea of bestowing a 
library. Some officious purveyor of 
good advice had suggested, so says 
tradition, a bell for the church as a 
fitting keepsake. Common-sense 
Benjamin demurred. Presuming that 


the good folk of Franklin preferred 
sense to sound, he commissioned a 
friend in London, England, to pur- 
chase a selection of notable books, 
such tomes of solid worth as “Lard- 
ner on the Logos,” “Dickinson on the 
Five Points,” “Blackstone’s Com- 
ments,” and so forth, with a choice 
volume or two in lighter vein, “The 
Spectator,” Montesquieu’s “Spirit of 


Laws,’ and the “Life of Baron 
Trenck.” To these books, some 
hundred odd, the grateful town 


added as many more of like instruc- 
tive character and the nucleus of the 
Franklin Library was an accom- 
plished fact. 

Those were days of very unes- 
thetic utility. The few bookcases 
were housed between four bare walls 
and there was an end on't. As the 
years passed and the town grew in 
size and repute, the little library by 
reason, one may conjecture, of its in- 
trinsic weightiness, sank into obliv- 
ion. Blackstone, Priestly and Locke 
served for an age when novels 
were few and hustle a word as yet 
uncoined. A barn or some equally 
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modest edifice sheltered good Dr. 
Benjamin's generous donation. The 
existence of the two hundred and 
fifty goodly volumes with sheepskin 
bindings and dedicatory bookplates 


all complete was clean forgotten till 
some benefactor of his fellows hiding 
his identity under the non-committal 
initial “T” wrote to the “Boston 
Traveller” (then still rejoicing in 
the double L) a letter in which, by 
the frequent use of such adjectives 
as “dishonorable,” “lamentable,” 


Illustrations above show Greek Festi, al Decorations in Reading Room. 
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“disgraceful,” he eased his mind of 
the indignation aroused by the 
scurvy treatment of Dr. Franklin’s 
gift. In conclusion he relieved ‘his 
feelings thus prophetically: “If 
some town possessed it, they would 


rear a beautiful edifice in which the 
books might be preserved, and make 
it the nucleus of a large collection 
of books. We trust that soon 
we shall wipe away the disgrace of 
treating this sacred gift with such 
neglect.” 

Roused to a sense of their obli- 


Illustrations above show Greek Festival Decorations in R-ading Room. 
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gations, the town authorities res- 
cued the books and in due course 
the Franklin Library Association 
made up a collection of the stereo- 
typed nineteenth century pattern to 
bear the quaint sheepskin pioneers 
company. Still small in size, a 
single room was large enough to 


' hold the five or six hundred volumes. 


In this modest housing of its literary 
possessions Franklin was far behind 
most towns of cultured, book-loving 
Massachusetts. 


thought has taken shape as a build- 
ing unique within and without for 
purity of design, harmony of deco- 
ration and perfection of finish. 

The choice of co-workers was 
promise of the plan’s most excellent 
fulfilment. 

Mr. H. H. Gallison, the Boston 
artist, conceived the building’s de- 
sign and watched over the smallest 
details of its embellishment and con- 
struction. Honored far beyond the 
limits of his own country—the 
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In face of all these things it is 
small wonder that the generous 
donors of the Ray Memorial chose 
to perpetuate the memory of their 
parents by the building of this me- 
morial arranged for the purpose of a 
library. 

Franklin is one with the devoted 
daughter pair, Mrs. Lydia P. Pierce 
and Mrs. Annie R. Thayer, in think- 
ing that the best only was good 
enough to stand as a tribute to two 
so much loved memories, and this 


Italian government bought his “De- 
parting Mist” for the Turin mu- 
seum—he is, unlike most prophets, 
not’ without honor in his mother- 
land, being accounted in the front 
rank of American artists. 

With him collaborated Signor 
Tomasso Juglaris, of Turin, who 
made Boston his home for a decade 
some time since. His brush was 
busy during that time on the walls 


of many churches and mansions in 


New England. He is perhaps the 
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only man who. could have success- 
fully undertaken the delicate - task 
of painting the frescoes of so classi- 
cal a structure as the Ray Memorial. 

The library stands in the town’s 
main street, facing in the calm seren- 
ity of its pure Grecian architecture 
other public structures more in con- 
sonance with the prevailing taste in 
architecture, as seen in rural New 
England. 

It stands on a slight mound of 
green sward, foursquare to the 


Unconscious perhaps of the ele- 
ments of the architect's art, the man 
in the street feels, as he looks, the 
beauty of the building’s simplicity, 
and is aware, not knowing reason 
for his conviction, of its innate fit- 
ness for the purpose which it serves. 
Its incongruousness among the sur- 
rounding villas with their bewilder- 
ing detail of turret, gable and piazza, 
adds to its power to refresh the eye. 

The main entrance is through two 
bronze doors. The central surface 
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winds of heaven, its walls of grey 
quarried stone, without inscription, 
chastely bare. ‘The flatness of the 
front elevation is broken only by 
the pillars and coping of the porch, 
and just under the roof a row of 
rough glazed windows which is 
carried right around the building. 
The stone parapets which fall away 
from the facade on either side, end- 
ing in lamp-encircled pillars, give, 
like arms wide spread in welcome, 
an air of dignified hospitality. 


is plain, the border narrow and quiet 
in design. Two flambeaux of bronze 
hold the electric lamps. A flight of 
low stone steps leads from the road- 
way to the porch. 

The bronze leaves open immedi- 
ately into the vestibule—a sort of 
memorial hall, containing the dedi- 
catory tablet: 

“IN LOVING MEMORY OF JOSEPH GORDON RAY 

& EMILY ROCKWOOD RAY, THIS BUILDING 

IS DEDICATED BY THEIR DAUGHTERS. 


A. D. MVCCCCIV. 
QUAM DULCE EST MEMINISSE.” 
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A subdued richness characterizes 
the decoration of this interior. The 
background of the walls is dull 
green, painted over coarse burlap, 
which gives a rough effect, throwing 
into admirable relief the high polish 
of the red marble pillars which hold 
the roof and flank the inner doors, 
huge sheets of clear glass, framed in 
unvarnished mahogany. To right 
and left of the main entrance hang 
two massive bronze frames, placed 
ready to receive the portraits of the 
donors. Another frame is to be filled 
with the portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray. 

From the vestibule a staircase of 
black marble leads down to the 
basement. The floor of the vestibule 


itself is of narrow red brick inlay. 
Over the winding stairway hangs a 
landscape by Gallison, bronze- 
framed, set in the wall, an eastern 
city,—domes, towers and minarets 
seen in morning light, blending 
in tone with the prevailing reds and 
greens around it. Without the por- 
traits one has a certain impression 
of sombreness, till, raising the eyes, 
one takes in the gold-backed paint- 
ings’ which surround the central 
rectangle of ceiling. Their gleaming 
brightness pulls together the whole 
scheme with remarkable certainty of 
effect. On one side Phcebus Apollo, 
in a chariot with attendant allegori- 
cal figures and hovering cupids; on 
another, Night, with dusky following 
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of evil powers, is driving weary 
toilers homeward. A group of glid- 
ing dancers moves in a swirl of dra- 
peries; opposite, sportive loves 
mock a sleeping band of girls, posed 
in lines of weary grace. The flow- 
ing hair, golden or black, the vivid 
greens and mauves of the draperies 
and the delicate flesh tints gain an 
intenser value from the gold back- 
ground. All the lines fall subtly 
into the flow of the design, following 
the shape of the long, narrow panels. 

Below the frieze, separating its 
graceful lightness from the austerity 
of bronze and marble, is laid a cop- 
per cornice, enriched with carved 
moulding. 

Passing through the right hand 


glass door, which serves the double 
end of admitting light to the vesti- 
bule and affording a glimpse of the 
interior beauty of the library, one 
enters the reading room already 
famous for the decoration of its 
walls, the “Greek Festival” by 
Tomasso Juglaris. 

Circling round the nobly propor- 
tioned room, some with slow and 
sweeping movements, others whirl- 
ing in bacchantic measure, each 
figure full of vitality, yet never over- 
stepping the plastic reserve which 
must distinguish the mural painting 
from the easel canvas, the long pro- 
cession moves within a border of 
olive greens. Arranged panorama- 
wise around the hall, the pictures 
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separated by the exigencies of door- 
ways and fireplace belong to one 
continuous whole, beginning with 
the temple-hung hill, beneath whose 
rocky escarpment a Greek maid 
watches the distant throng, ending 
at the sacrificial altar, where the 
bearded priest receives the homage 
and offerings of the worshippers. 
From the city’s gate the long caval- 
cade issues forth, the old men ahead 
in solemn line; behind, the youths 
and maidens, weaving festive dances, 
piping, fluting, bearing wine and 
fruits in honor of the god. There is 
nothing sentimental, mystic here. 
The clear joyousness of the pictures 
fits the building as glove fits hand. 
The serenity of classic form per- 
vades the whole design. The gaiety 
of youth, the dignity of age are im- 
bued alike with the spirit of the 
antique, allied to a glad freshness of 
color which is part and parcel of the 
cunningly devised whole. 

The doorway and fireplace break 
the sequence of the procession and 
make space for four separate panels. 
To the right of the door as one 
enters from the vestibule, three 
draped figures, statuesque types of 


‘maidenhood, bear gifts altarwards, 


wine and fruit and perfumed oil. A 
grove of dark-leaved bushes empha- 
sizes the delicate color of their 
trailing robes. On the left, three 
virgins tend the sacred fire, piling 
the logs on a bleak hill-side. An 
aged priest at the further end stands 
between the black-skinned temple 
slave and a white and gold Greek 
girl. The fourth panel shows two 
water carriers, showing skilful 
management of light and _ shade. 
The lofty doorway into the book 
room has furnished the painter with 
a quaintly happy notion. Six heads 
ef more marked character than the 


rest, appear over the woodwork, as 
though the lintel hid their bodies, 
and further points to the decorator’s 
portrait at the far right-hand corner 
of the outer wall. | 

At first it is the wall decorations 
which arrest and hold the attention. 
Afterwards one notices their setting, 
the furniture and appointments of 
the room they beautify. 

The walls below the paintings are 
panelled in unpolished Spanish ma- 
hogany of a lighter and less red tinge 
than the wood usually employed by 
the cabinet maker. Two long 
cushionless seats occupy a third of 
the space on the longer walls. On 
the centre of the floor are set the 
reading tables and chairs, all of ma- 
hogany, made with the utmost sim- 
plicity. The table lamps are bronze, 
modelled after Greek pattern. 

No curtains, no hangings. No- 
where a speck or shred of super- 
fluity, yet every glance deepens the 
sense of luxury—a princely lavish- 
ness restrained by artistic craft. 

In one corner of the classic splen- 
dor, fast locked behind glass doors, 
is Dr. Franklin’s legacy. The leather- 
bound volumes are little the worse 
for wear, but, to atone perhaps for 
vears of neglect the powers that be, 
fearful of desecrating thumb-marks 
or irreverent dog’s ears, permit no 
handling of the relics. It is devoutly 
to be wished that good Benjamin’s 
ghost, peeping shyly at the Attic 
marvel which enshrines his modest 
gift, will never guess why that box 
of books from London has _ so 
stoutly and strangely withstood 
time’s ravages. 

Although the reading room forms 
without doubt the “Glitter-point” 
(as our cousins German phrase it) 
of the memorial, there is yet much 
left worthy of admiration. In the 
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delivery room a series of paintings 
by Gallison adorn the panelled walls. 
A twilight desert, a caravan wind- 
ing over pathless sands, a sunrise 
glowing softly over a Mexican plain. 
To name these motives and to add 
the artist’s own, is to appraise their 
value, their worthiness of the rich 
setting. 

Further there are the rooms be- 
low stairs, a pillared lecture-hall, a 
children’s room, store-rooms and so 
forth. To these a side entrance on a 


lower level gives access. A nearer 
description would be premature, as 
the walls still show no decoration 
beyond a wash of palest straw color. 

More paintings, statues, this and 
that, are still wanting to make the 
rare memorial complete. 

It stands a worthy monument to 
the sturdy virtues of a New England 
man, a type at its best of the very 
best; a witness of lasting value to 
the New England eagerness for the 
best that art can give. 


DESERT SCENE, IN DELIVERY ROOM. [Gallison] 


Note—Joseph Gordon Ray, father of the donors, was born in Mendon, 
now East Blackstone, Massachusetts, on October 4th 1831, the son of Joseph 
and Lydia (Paine) Ray. He married, February 12, 1854, Emily, daughter 
of Col. Joseph and Anne (Chilson) Rockwood of Bellingham, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Ray died February 24, 1900 and his wife died February 17, 1902. Two 
daughters survive them, Lydia Paine Ray, (Mrs Arthur W. Peirce) and 
Annie Rockwood Ray, (Mrs. Adelbert D. Thayer). 
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The New Evangelism 


By Henry L. Shumway 


INCE the beginning of Febru- 
ary, central New England has 
felt the influence of what prom- 

ises to be a great religious awaken- 
ing, the central figure being the Rev. 


for the people at large have been 
forcefully presented to immense and 
sympathetic audiences. 

The movement lacks much of the 
emotional fervor which characterized 


REV. W. J. DAWSON, THE ENGLISH EVANGELIST 


W. J. Dawson, of England, who has 
a world-wide record as an evangelis- 
tic leader. He has stirred the 
greater Boston to an unusual extent, 
and the attractions of a higher life 
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the old-time “revival,” and the idea 
of “personal salvation” which was 
the key-note of the Moody and 
Sankey movement has largely given 
place to the broader and deeper com- 
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prehension of personal duty—that 
religion is an obligation, and that it 
is included in any just estimate of the 
responsibilities of good citizenship. 
Mr. Dawson sems to be a connect- 
ing link between the old “revivalist” 
and the new “evangelist.” He cares 
little for creeds, but he is deeply con- 
vinced of the need of personal re- 
ligion among the common people 
and also among the so-called upper 
classes. He recognizes the fact that 
in order to reach all he must appeal 
not only to the emotions, but also 
to the intellect. In his addresses 
in and about Boston, when his audi- 
ences have been largely composed 
of professed Christians, he has stren- 
uously emphasized their obligations 
for the evangelization of the com- 
munity, and has sought to rouse 
them out of their apathy and con- 
ventionalism, into a living, fervent 
appreciation of Christian obliga- 
tion. In addressing audiences of 
the “unchurched,” his methods are 
more emphatic along the old lines, 
but his appeal is always for right 
living as the normal condition of the 
good citizen. 

The local interest is probably only 
the beginning of the advent of a 
tidal wave of religious impulse 
which seems to be encircling the 
globe. For two years or more Aus- 
tralia has sent word of a great 
awakening there; for a year or more 
Wales has been most deeply and 
effectually stirred, and all Great 
Britain is affected by the move- 
ment. In 1860 Great Britain ex- 
perienced a great religious awaken- 
ing, receiving its first impulse from 
the United States. The present 
movement appears to be a reversal 
of influence as the initial impulse 
seems to have come from the Welsh 
revival. Already it is manifest in 


various quarters, a notable illustra- 
tion being the experiences at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where in the month 
of February, twenty-four churches 
were constantly open, with evan- 
gelistic services, and a total of 6500 
persons was recorded as professing 
to undertake the new life. 

A unique development in connec- 
tion with the present religious 
movement is the fact that it is not 
confined within “orthodox” limits. 
It is working, indeed, primarily on 
the general lines which have char- 
acterized former movements, but 
these have never before received any 
marked expressions of sympathy 
from the so-called “liberal” wing of 
the Christian community. Mr. Daw- 
son, however, seems to have won its 
active approval, and at a recent 
meeting of the Boston Twentieth 
Century Club, the Rev. James Eels, 
one of the most prominent Unitarian 
clergymen, in an address on “The 
New Evangelism” expressed in 
emphatic terms the sympathy of his 
denomination, saying: “We are not 
to discuss revivals, pro and con, but 
rather to affirm the excellence of the 
present world-wide religious awak- 
ening. It is a moral development, a 
quickening of the social conscience 
in the direction of righteousness. 
We are ready to abandon the critical 
attitude and fall in line with every 
earnest movement in the direction 
of true religion.” 

Another leading Unitarian clergy- 
man said: “We have learned some- 
thing of the psychology of crowds. 
There is no reason why we should 
not strive to bring together great 
multitudes and influence them in the 
right direction. We are not to tone 
down old methods. Rather we need 
something more. The popular be- 
lief is making higher demand by lay- 
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ing emphasis on the new ethical 
problems. Our models are the men 
who strove to establish righteous- 
ness, such as John Calvin, John 
Knox, Martin Luther and Hugh 
Latimer—men who preached hon- 
esty, restitution, who applied re- 
ligion man-fashion and led the 
reform movements of their age. We 
need to give encouragement to those 
who are trying to make a living 
honestly in the face of great diffi- 
culty.” 

In the old days the efforts of the 
revivalist were colored and con- 
trolled by the dogmatic features of 
his particular creed, and he insisted 
that belief in these was essential to 
individual salvation. To-day, creeds 
are relegated to the background. 
Christian men and women are com- 
ing to recognize the relative values 
of creed and conduct. Mathew 
Arnold’s key-note of nearly half a 
century ago, that conduct is three- 
fourths of life is lately receiving 
practical recognition, and the pres- 
ent evangelistic movement more 
fully than any of its predecessors, 
gives to dogma and conduct their 
proper relative positions. Indeed, 
the typical note of religious discus- 
sion in the last quarter of the cen- 
tury has been the ignoring of ideas 
which once were an insuperable bar 
to Christian unity in effort for the 
regeneration of the community. 

The new psychology has had not 
a little to do with the change which 
has crept into the popular thought 
relative to the undertaking of a re- 
ligious life. Men are coming to 
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understand that much of the old 
revival spirit was emotional rather 
than intellectual; that feeling is of 
less value as a religious motive than 
is mental conviction. Enthusiasm, 
excitement, emotion—once the stock 
in trade of the revivalist, are giving 
place to carefully considered appeals 
to men to undertake a practical re- 
ligious life, not for the selfish pur- 
pose of salvation from endless pun- 
ishment, but because real happiness 
in this world, and unselfish service 
to their fellows cannot be otherwise 
secured. The old way was largely 
hypnotic; the new way is one of 
permanent mental conviction. The 
old way was good, in that it did re- 
sult in the changed life of some of 
those who came within its influence; 
the new way promises better results, 
because intellectual conviction and 
decision are more enduring in their 
results than are emotional and terri- 
fying appeals, coupled with the hyp- 
notic influences of an impassioned 
speaker and the solicitation and 
prayers of sympathizing friends. 
To make men better as members of 
the family and the community is the 
real aim of religious effort. All 
means that bring this result are 
healthful and beneficent; the best 
means are those that induce the 
most pronounced and permanent im- 
provement and elevation to the in- 
dividual, the community and the 
world, and these means seem to be 
the forces and thoughts that appear 
to be most potent in the present 
movement. 
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A Twentieth Century Miracle 


By FLORENCE MILNER 


667 AM sorry, Fanny, to have you 
go,” and Mrs. Stanton half 
turned from her desk to look 

at the trim maid standing by her 

side. 

“I am sorry to leave here, but—” 

“Yes, I understand. You think it 
will be more respectable to clerk 
than to do house-work, and if you 
feel so, it is far better for you to 
try it.” 

“But I want you to know that I 
am not going because I am dissatis- 
fied with the place. You have all 
been very good to me and have 
really given me a home.” 

“I know that, Fanny, and it would 
probably be useless to offer you 
more money, for you are going in 
the hope of something besides 
better pay. If, however, the experi- 
ment is not a success and you wish 
to return to house-work, the place 
will be here waiting for you.” 

“Thank, you, Mrs. Stanton, but I 
am sure I shall not come back. The 
girls in the store have all their even- 
ings and Sundays to themselves.” 

“Of course that is very nice and 
I hope you will not find discomforts 
and disadvantages to overbalance 
the seeming advantages. When do 
you wish to go?” 

“Of course I shall not leave until 
you have some one for the place.” 

“You need not wait for that. I 
have just finished my book and shall 
not try to do any writing for a few 
weeks. I shall really enjoy doing the 
work myself for a time.” 


“This is Wednesday and if you do 
not mind, I will go on Saturday.” 

“Saturday will do as well as any 
time so long as it must be. Shall 
you go into the store at once?” 

“Yes, the manager at Eaton’s said 
there was a place as soon as I was 
ready to come.” 

“Very well, Fanny. I will plan 
accordingly. You have been a great 
comfort to me these two years and 
I shall miss you. But remember 
that you will always find Dr. Stanton 
and myself ready to aid you, should 
you ever need us.” 

Mrs. Stanton watched the slender 
figure pass quietly down the long 
hall of the flat and realized that 
Fanny would not easily be replaced. 
She was a pretty girl, small and 
trim of figure, with bright eyes, fresh 
complexion and pleasant smile. Clad 
in the regulation black dress and 
fresh white apron, with the broad 
bretelles framing headand shoulders, 
she seemed to fit naturally into the 
machinery of a well-ordered house- 
hold. But Mrs. Stanton was phil- 
osophical, and as a firm believer in 
the right of any girl to improve her 
condition, she could only second 
Fanny’s efforts to better herself. 
Besides she was a practical house- 
keeper, not only competent to move 
things along alone, but with the 
physical strength for it. 

On Saturday Frances put the 
house in order, did extra baking to 
the capacity of the family for several 
days, and when she went away after 
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dinner, left everthing in apple-pie 
order. 

The breakfast table on Sunday 
morning was dainty with the 
prettiest china, and in the centre of 
the table was a bunch of roses that 
Dr. Stanton had brought home the 
night before for the new cook. As 
they sat down to breakfast it seemed 
really delightful not to have another 
soul in the flat but themselves. 
“Quite like our honey-moon days,” 
said the doctor. 

Sunday passed delightfully, for at 
ten o'clock a friend telephoned in- 
viting them to dinner, and Sunday 
night luncheon was a simple affair 
which Mrs. Stanton always prepared 
with the assistance of such friends 
as strayed in informally for the co- 
Operative meal. 

She thought all day how delight- 
ful it was to be alone, and even 
suggested not getting another girl. 
They would be going away soon for 
the summer, and besides when she 
did the work herself she could carry 
out her own ideas. She would scrub 
all the cooking dishes and make 
them shine as they do in sapolio 
advertisements; she would do a 
thousand and one little things that 
Fanny, fine as she was, sometimes 
omitted. 

Monday morning brought the 
realities. A woman sent from the 
Charity Organization slopped in the 
laundry all the fore-noon, and 
at about two o'clock hung on the 
line a lot of gray, discouraged-look- 
ing clothes, some of which she 
rubbed over with a flat-iron later 
in the afternoon. Mrs. Stanton 
rescued all the fine things, and next 
morning got up early to do them, 

Then the baking gave out. She 
swept and dusted and made the 
house shine as she always insisted 
that it should, but she could not 


imagine where all the dust came 
from. On her hands and knees she 
did valiant service upon the polished 
floors; she kept the light globes 
glittering, and in everything lived 
up to her standards of correct house- 
keeping. It was all very well when 
she had uninterrupted days, but 
they rarely came. Just as her hands 
were deepest in the dish-water, or 
she was polishing the hardest on the 
floor, or had a cake in the oven, or 
was just putting luncheon on the 
table, some one would come, and 
having always before found her at 
leisure, would stay on and on until 
cake or luncheon were spoiled and 
the floor had to go another day. 
Her finger-nails split, red marks 
appeared on hands and arms, and 
the various muscles unexpectedly 
called into action, began to assert 
themselves. By the next Saturday the 
doctor looked at her with an amused 
smile and asked if she hadn’t had 
enough of it and wasn’t she ready 
to go back to her story-writing. She 
made a faint remonstrance, but on 
Sunday morning the conventional 
“Wanted, girl for general house- 
work” appeared in “The Free Press” 
over their address. 

Applicants were numerous, for 
girls are glad to work in flats. Out 
of the number, Mrs. Stanton selected 
a strong, big German girl who 
banged the furniture, scrubbed all 
the polish off the floors, smashed 
the china, cooked the most delicious 
things, was as good-natured as 
could be, and made them feel all the 
time as if a tornado were sweep- 
ing through the house. 

In the mean-time, Fanny, in a row 
with other pretty girls, was selling 
handkercheifs in one of the big 
down-town stores. She seemed 
very popular with clerks and em- 
ployers. Mrs. Stanton would 
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occasionally say, “I saw Fanny to- 
day. She seemed very happy and 
she has evidently done a wise thing. 
One cannot blame a girl for not 
wanting to do housework if any- 
thing better opens.” 

One night Dr. Stanton remarked 
to his wife: “I saw Fanny to-day. 
She has a hard cold and looks pale 
and thin. I gave her some medicine 
and told her not to come to the store 
to-morrow unless she felt better.” 

Early in December, the German 
girl, too, grew socially ambitious 
and left to go into a shop. 

“Why don’t you see if Fanny 
wants to come back?” asked the 
doctor. 

“It will be of no use. She knows 
she can come whenever she is ready, 
but she will never do house-work 
again; she is having too good a 
time where she is.” 

“I doubt it,” replied the doctor. 
“She stands there in that middle 
aisle and every time the door is 
opened, the wind sweeps through. 
I wonder that any of those girls get 
through the winter alive. She sent 
for me to-day and I made her go 
home. She had a heavy cold on her 
lungs and was blue and drawn. She 
has lost all her fresh look and I don’t 
believe she is eating regularly or 
what she ought to eat.” 

“Did you tell her that Martha was 
going to leave?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then there is no use asking her 
to come back. If she had wanted to 
she would have suggested it her- 
self,” 

“Well, perhaps she would. But 
what a foolish girl she is to prefer 
to work there in such discomfort to 
living as she did here!” 

“My dear, it isn’t the discomfort 
that counts. She feels that she 
loses caste by being in anyone’s 


kitchen, and in a way she does. It 
ought not to be so,” continued Mrs. 
Stanton meditatively, “and I don’t 
know who is to blame. A girl who 
does house-work ought to be as 
self-respecting and as respected by 
the public as a clerk. It certainly 
is a more protected life, a life of 
greater physical comfort, and I 
imagine, more money in it.” 

“Don’t you think the trouble is 
often with the lady of the house?” 

“True, but not in this case. We 
did everything for Fanny that was 
possible. Of course I expected her 
to do her work, and she did not 
come to the table with us, and she 
did not wish to. You know what a 
hurly-burly there is when we are 
alone and I have to keep jumping 
up and running to the kitchen. She 
did not sit in the parlor with us, but 
we respected her rights equally and 
did not expect to invade her terri- 
tory nor interfere with her guests. 
But then Fanny had no fault to find 
with her treatment here; it was the 
attitude of others toward what they 
consider menial labor.” 

“But many girls are not given the 
same consideration that she received 
at your hands.” 

“IT merely treated her fairly and 
was personally fond of her. She 
had no wish to be hail fellow with 
us. Neither do you when you go 
into a family as a physician. You 
do your work and preserve your 
dignity in doing it. Just because 
someone desires your professional 
services is no reason why you ex- 
pect to be invited to the next formal 
dinner that is given. Because a 
magazine sends me a_ good-sized 
check for a story is no reason why 
I should take offense because the 
editor does not invite me to New 
York to spend the holidays. I am 
glad enough to feel that my story 
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was worth the check. There is cer- 
tainly something wrong somewhere, 
but it is not all on the side of the 
employers. Girls must come to 
realize that they are really better off 
in domestic service in a good family 
than they are buffeting about from 
store to store or from shop to shop. 
They need to learn that faithful 
service dignifies any work and that 
it depends upon them to make their 
positions honorable.” 

“But I still insist that the women 
who employ alsoghave something to 
learn.” 

“Yes, there is always wrong on 
both sides. But all this talk does 
not find a substitute for Martha.” 

But further advertising did and a 
few days saw a young Canadian girl 
in the place. She was sweet-tem- 
pered, gentle and willing, but 
ignorant of all the conventions of 
such a home. To her a meal meant 
merely getting something to eat, 
and forks, spoons, napkins, plates 
and other things were put upon the 
table where they could be reached, 
but with no idea of symmetry. She 
could cook a little, and with training 
would make a good girl. It was a 
slow process, but at the end of a 
few months Annie showed promise 
of becoming eventually just the 
same kind of girl that Fanny had 
been, and Mrs. Stanton had gone 
back to her typewriter and her 
stories. 

One morning Annie came to the 
door with tears streaming down her 
face. 

“I’ve just got a letter from my 
mother,” she sobbed, “and I’ve got 
to go home.” 

“Why? Is someone sick?” 

“My mother isn’t very well and 
they are going to have seventeen 
men at the mill, and my sister isn’t 
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strong enough to do the work alone.” 

Mrs. Stanton shut the typewriter 
and wondered what she should do 
next. She began to realize that the 
question of help, the discussion of 
which she had considered so un- 
necessary when her friends indulged 
in it, was beginning to be a burning 
one to her as well. 

The next morning, just as she was 
coming from breakfast, there was a 


gentle tap on the hall door. Open- 
ing it, there stood Fanny. 
“Why, good morning, Fanny! 


Are you looking for a place?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Stanton; do you want 
a girl?” 

“Indeed I do. 
Friday.” 

“T’ll be here Saturday morning.” 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“Yes, are you?” 

“Never more so in my life.” 

“Then I'll not fail you, but I must 
hurry to the store and tell them I 
am going to leave.” 

“Are you really tired of clerking?” 

“Never so tired of anything in my 
life. I have kept to it because I was 
determined not to give up until I 
was sure, but ever since Dr. Stanton 
sent me home when I was sick last 
winter, I have wanted to come back. 
They pay wretched wages and there 
is no chance for promotion. They 
gave me only five dollars a week, 
and after I paid my room-rent and 
street-car fare, there was little left 
or things to eat, and nothing for 
clothes.” 

“How could you live!” Mrs. 
Stanton’s tone was full of tender 
sympathy. 

“T didn’t more than half live, and 
if it had not been for the money I 
saved while I was here, I don’t 
know what I should have done. But 
that is nearly gone, and my clothes 
are all wearing out. You see we had 


Annie goes away 
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to wear our good clothes in the 
store.” 

When Mrs. Stanton told the dig- 
nified doctor of Fanny’s return, he 
danced a fandango or something 
that answered the purpose as well. 

Saturday’s dinner was a dream. 
Dr. and Mrs. Stanton both dressed 
for the occasion and as they sat 
down to the table set once more 
with perfect symmetry, Dr. Stan- 
ton turned to Fanny, who stood in 
her old place, a part of the domestic 
picture, and remarked, “We live 
again.” 

“We are truly glad to have you 
back,” said Mrs. Stanton. 

“You cannot be half as glad as I 
am to be back. I wish I could tell 


all the girls how much better off 
they are in a good family than they 
are in a store.” 

And so the miracle was complete 
of a girl returning to a family where 
she was a real part of the life and 
essential to it. She filled her place 
with dignity, preserving her own 
self-respect and in that way giving 
to those whom she served a kind of 
comfort that time-servers can never 
bestow. On the other hand, they 
were willing to let her know that 
she added greatly to their peace, 
giving to both Dr. and Mrs. Stanton 
all their strength for work that she 
could not do. Who shall dare say 
that her part was a menial one? 


Nature in Emerson’s Essays 


By Mary GROvE CHAWNER 


HE first published work of 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was a 

little book, entitled simply 
“Nature.” It was the first strain 
from the Grecian harp of that. New 
Englander whose music has power 
to charm men with the unaffected 
grace of its phrasing, to inspire men 
with the moving sincerity of its 
aspiration. It is true that not all 
the music is of his originating. 
From the wide free air of a world- 
literature, he had gathered his 
melodies; but the harmony is his 
own; his is the forming spirit of 
the composer. In this first sustained 
effort—this essay on nature—we 
can hear, among its divers elements, 
the refined and lofty tones of Ideal- 
ism; the elusive underflow of a 


mystic philosophy; rich, but faintly 
sounded, the native note of love of 
sensuous beauty; and, strong and 
clear, over all, through all, the dom- 
inant chord, which pervades and 
determines all the work of Emerson, 
and whose force is this: Spirit is the 
real; the Spiritual life is the true 
life. 

The eminence of the subject of 
nature in Emerson’s thought is evi- 
denced in three ways: that, in the 
development of his philosophy, the 
theory of nature was the first to be 
worked out; that on the principles 
he there formulated, he based much 
of his later philosophy, e. g. his 
thoughts on Compensation, on Self- 
Reliance, on the Laws of the Spir- 
itual life; that, throughout all his 
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work, nature is the copious fountain 
of illustration, the vivifying stream 
that keeps his thought perennially 
fresh. 

Moreover, this first essay on 
“Nature” is the most systematic of 
all his work. For an essay of 
Emerson’s is, as it were, a room full 
of windows on all sides, the lights 
from which so cross and mingle that 
he who would be enlightened is con- 
fused and bewildered; he may even 
be momentarily blinded by occa- 
sional contrary flashes of thought. 
And yet, in the end there remains 
the impression of the calm, sane, 
wholesome daylight. 

In this essay on “Nature,” how- 
ever, the light falls clearly in one 
direction and the thought has a 
steady progress. The uses of 
nature to man are shown from the 
lowest to the highest. The lowest 
use, as Emerson sees it, is to serve 
man’s physical necessities. “All the 
parts incessantly work into each 
other’s hands for the profit of man. 
The wind sows the seed; the sun 
evaporates the sea; the wind blows 
vapor to the field; the ice on the 
other side of the planet condenses 
rain on this; the rain feeds the 
plant; the plant feeds the animal; 
and thus the endless circulation of 
the divine charity nourishes man.” 
Somewhat higher is its ministry to 
the zsthetic nature: “To the at- 
tentive eye, each moment of the 
year has its own beauty, and in the 
same field, it beholds, every hour, a 
picture which was never seen before 
and which shall never be seen 
again.” (“But beauty in nature is 
not ultimate. It is the herald of in- 
ward and eternal beauty.”) <A 
farther use does nature have 
whereby she “furnishes the lan- 
guage of thought.” “The world is 
emblematic. Parts of speech are 


metaphors because the whole of 
nature is a metaphor of the human 
mind. The laws of moral nature 
answer to those of matter as face to 
face in a glass.” “By degrees we 
may come to know the primitive 
sense of the permanent objects of 
nature, so that the world shall be 
to us an open book, and every form 
significant of its hidden life and final 
cause.” But in all these uses of 
nature—for his service, for his 
pleasure, for the shaping of his 
thought—the intellect of man is 
trained; and in this fact is seen a 
farther use of nature, namely, as 
discipline. “What good heed 
Nature forms in us! She pardons 
no mistakes. Her yea is yea and 
her nay, nay.” “What noble emo- 
tions dilate the mortal as he enters 
into the counsels of the creation, 
and feels by knowledge the privi- 
lege to Be! His insight refines him. 
The beauty of nature shines in his 
own breast. Man is greater that he 
can see this, and the universe less, 
because Time and Space relations 
vanish as laws are known.” “All 
things with which we deal preach 
to us.” “To this one end of Disci- 
pline all parts of nature conspire.” 
Having determined thus far the 
uses of nature, Emerson approaches 
this farther question: But what is 
nature, “this brave lodging wherein 
man is harbored and wherein all 
his faculties find appropriate and 
endless exercise?” He answers 
with the theory of idealism. “In 
my utter impotence to test the au- 
thenticity of the report of my senses, 
to know whether the impressions 
they make on me correspond with 
outlying objects, what difference 
does it make whether Orion is up 
there in heaven, or some god paints 
the image in the firmament of the 
soul? . . . Whether nature en- 
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joy a substantial existence without 
or is only in the apocalypse of the 
mind, it is still alike useful and 
venerable to me. Be it what it may, 
it is ideal to me so long as I cannot 
try the accuracy of my senses.” 
“Idealism sees the world in God— 
as one vast picture which God paints 
on the instant eternity for the con- 
templation of the soul.” 

And in this contemplation, th- 
soul will find the final use of nature. 
“It always speaks of Spirit. It sug- 
gests the absolute. It is a perpetual 
effect. It is a great shadow point- 
ing always to the sun behind us.” 
Thus there is in Emerson a philoso- 
phy beyond Idealism. For “if it 
(Idealism) only deny the existence 
of matter, it does not satisfy the de- 
mands of the spirit. It leaves God 
out of me. It leaves me in the 
splendid labyrinth of my percep- 
tions, to wander without end.” And 
“out of the recesses of conscious- 
ness,” arises the truth “that behind 
nature, throughout nature, Spirit is 
present.” 

But to fully grasp Emerson’s 
thought of nature we must give the 
word a different signification from 
that it usually possesses—namely, as 
those phenomena that can be appre- 
hended by the senses, or, commonly 
speaking, the visible creation. This 
seems, indeed, the meaning which 
Emerson himself usually implies. 
But he goes farther. ~The véistdle 
creation ‘is the manifestation of the 
thought of the universal mind “in 
whom all things consist”’ but nature 
is this very Spirit, the real existence. 
So, to differentiate his ideas, he 
speaks of “external nature.” And 
“internal nature” might express this 
deeper meaning, but, for that, 
Emerson uses the inclusive term 
“universal nature.” “Nature (the 
world) is the incarnation of a 


thought and turns to a thought 
again as ice becomes water and gas.” 
In this view of nature, man himself 
is a part of nature as the things of 
the visible world are not. Man is 
Soul, the world is merely the ap- 
pearance of a thought. So Emerson 
says, “Man carries the world in his 
head, the whole astronomy and 
chemistry suspended in a thought.” 
And thus, because he conceives the 
world, the embodiment of thought, 
as integrally connected with man, 
he can speak of natural objects as 
“Man imprisoned, man crystallized, 
man vegetative,” in contradistinc- 
tion to “man impersonated.” 

This theory of nature, not fully 
elaborated in the first essay, though 
unmistakably indicated, is devel- 
oped in other essays, notably the 
later one on nature and is reiterated 
again and again. It will be found, 
indeed, to be the keynote of nearly 
all the essays, varied as they are in 
subject. It is the point of departure 
for his thought. Because man is a 
part of the “oversoul” (to use that 
term of Emerson’s which is nearest 
technical), a part of that which 
causes “through all the kingdoms of 
organized life eternal unity,” he has 
within himself that which will inter- 
pret all men’s thought and action; 
his own life is the epitome of all his- 
tory. And so does Emerson derive 
his philosophy of History. But this 
is only one example of the working 
out of Emerson’s conception of na- 
ture. His theory of nature deter- 
mines his theory in all the conduct 
of human life. A man should be 
self-reliant, self-expressive, because 
of “that divine idea which each of 
us represents.” “A true man belongs 
to no other time or place, but is the 
center of things. Where he is, 
there is nature.” The law of Com- 
pensation which Emerson finds in 
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the material world he finds also in 
the life of man, since all laws are 
natural laws. And so he declares, 
for the warning of man, that, “in 
nature nothing can be given, all 
things are sold.” He formulates 
Spiritual Laws on the broad basis 
that “virtue is the adherence in 
action to the nature of things.” So 
he would assert “the preponderancé 
of nature over will in all practical 
life.” The success of a man depends 
on how freely he will let flow 
through him the current of thought 
from the “soul of the world.” 

But\ because man has opposed his 
will, has become unnatural, he must 
find nature, “the present expositor 
of the divine mind,” “a present 
sanity to expose and cure the insan- 
ity of men.” And so appears the 
third way in which nature assumes 
prominence in Emerson’s essays. 
As one who knows all realms of 
mature does he draw upon their 
wealth. In a trenchant simile he 
plies the keen force of a scientific 
truth: “A man is like a bit of 
Labrador spar which has no lustre 
as you hold it in your hand until 
you come to a particular angle: 
then it shows deep and beautiful 
colors.” Or he clothes an allegory 
with the dainty freshness of a sum- 
mer morning: “These roses under 
my window make no reference to 
former roses or to better ones; they 
are for what they are; they exist 
with God to-day. Man cannot be 
happy and strong until he, too, 
lives with nature, in the present, 
above time.” To Emerson nature is 
the great teacher. 

But in tracing Emerson’s philos>- 
phy of nature, in noting his applica- 


covered his personal attitude to na- 
ture? For Emerson was not all 
philosopher of nature. He was also 
lover of mature. He could not 
have been the former had he not 
first been the latter. The concep- 
tion of nature as the embodiment of 
spiritual beauty, implies its previous 
perception as physical beauty. We 
see the lover of natural, as well as 
of moral beauty, in him who spoke 
of a true soul as one “whose acts 
are regal, graceful, and pleasant as 
roses ;” who said that, “when a man 
lives with God his voice shall be 
as sweet as the murmur of the brook 
and the rustle of the corn.” 

It is true that Emerson nowhere 
avows his love for nature, save 
briefly, and, as it were, en passant. 
In one or two passages there is even 
a half apology for the “effeminacy” 
of such a passion. But this timidity 
of speech in him who was timid no 
other where, arises, we may guess, 
not from fear, but rather from an. 
oversternness that would not sanc- 
tion love of anything less than 
what he conceived to be the highest 
and best. Moreover no mere words 
can contradict the habit of the boy 
Emerson, to plunge, for his holidays, 
into the deep woods, or the habit 
of the man, who said of himself, “I 
am half poet, and therefore I must 
live in the country.” Neither can 
one controvert the evidence of such 
words as these:—“The tempered 
light of the woods is like a perpetual 
morning and is stimulating and 
heroic,” or of this:—“The day im- 
measurably long, sleeps over the 


‘broad hills and warm fields. To 
_ have lived through all its sunny 
}hours seems longevity enough.” 


tion of natural facts, have we, after | Again he says: “I expand and live in 


all, determined Emerson’s view of 
nature? We have discovered his 
thought about nature. Have we dis- 


the warm day like corn and 
melons”; and again: “We penetrate 
bodily this incredible beauty; we 
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dip our hands in this painted ele- 
ment; our eyes are bathed in these 
lights and forms.” 

Emerson’s books are not sketch 
books. Many writers of to-day can 
give us more finished pictures, yet 
there is in Emerson’s work the 
- proof of a marked, but little-used, 
power of delicate description. This 
from “Nature” illustrates: “I see 
the spectacle of morning from the 
hill-top over against my house from 
day-break to sun-rise with feelings 
that an angel might share. The 
long slender bars of cloud float like 
fishes in the sea of crimson light. 
From the earth, as a shore, I look 
out into that silent sea.” And this: 
“Not less excellent was the charm 
last evening of a January sunset. 
The western clouds divided and 
subdivided themselves into pink 
flakes modulated with tints of un- 
speakable softness and the air had 
so much of life and sweetness that 
it was a pain to come within doors.” 

It was because he knew nature 
and lived in nature that Emerson 
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was worthy to be the philosopher of 
nature. He had power to see the 
beauty of the inconspicuous, the 
common. When he mentions 
“weeds by the water’s edge”; “the 
mimic waving of acres of hous- 
tonia whose innumerable florets 
whiten and ripple before the eye,” 
we think of “the primrose by the 
river’s brim,” or “the host of golden 
daffodils.” But to record these 
forms of wayside beauty, to immor- 
talize them by the grace of song, 
was not Emerson’s mission: that 
was Wordsworth’s. Neither was it 
Emerson’s work to stretch great 
canvases, and to paint thereon in 
words that glow and fade not, the 
beauties of earth and sky: that was 
the task of Ruskin. Emerson’s was 
the duty of the poet-philosopher— 
to make clear the correlation of na- 
ture and Spirit; to trace in the sens- 
uous beauty of the visible world, the 
sterner, higher beauty of morality; 
to identify in the loveliness of Na- 
ture, the garment of Truth. 


The Pussy-Willow 


By Avice L&E 


"Tis pussy-willow time again, 
The catkins now are out; 

For when we put our furs away 
*Tis then that theirs come out. 


With them the fashions never change; 
They're just as sweet and dear 

As when the first old “pussy” said,— 
“Dear pussies, Spring is here!” 
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The Easter Drum 


By CuHarRLes N. SINNETT 


S Richard Pinkham passed 

under the great trees on 

Dover Neck, a bright flash of 
sunlight fell upon his pathway. But 
when he looked up he did not pause 
in his quiet, sturdy stride. There 
was no peering to see what ever- 
green branch had yielded to the 
strong touch of the wind and let the 
dancing beams in among the dusky 
shadows. His glance went straight 
to the patch of blue sky above the 
tree tops. His face quickly lost the 
faint tinge of surprise which had 
marked it. Then the blue eyes grew 
darker and little twinkles of merri- 
ment challenged the sunbeams 
which once more glinted upon his 
way like signals which he would 
do well to heed. 

As he strode on, black eyes 
flashed messages across the fens, 
which began slowly to straighten 
themselves where the young man’s 
footsteps had touched them. The 
Indian on the right hand side of the 
forest trail questioned with his 
glances. 

“Is that the paleface whom you 
saw land from the vessel at the 
mouth of the Piscataqua not long 
ago 

And the nod of the head on 
the other side of the path answered, 
“The very same.” And his query 
was, as his grasp tightened on his 
tomahawk, “Did I not tell you 
aright that he was a youth on 
whom we need to keep close 
watch ?” 
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At this the black eyes which 
were interviewed flashed har- 
mony with the nodding head that 
slowly lifted itself from behind the 
great hemlock. 

Then the two Indians whispered 
excitedly together as Richard Pink- 
ham went on to see where he would 
clear the farm that was to bear 
his name from that far old year. 

“He is not so sturdy as many of 
the palefaces who come here.” 

“No, but he has a way of lifting 
up his face so that he can look into 
the sky—and then he goes straight 
on.” 

“He does not talk so much as the 
others who have come from over 
the sea, you said?” 

“No, when he speaks, his words 
hit the mark. But he talks best with 
the twinkles in his eyes, which are 
like the glints of the sun on the clear 
waters of the Cocheco. I have 
watched him when the other pale- 
faces were busy with hot words, and 
one of those looks stopped what 
might have been bloody strife.” 

“Yet he does not seem to be proud 
of his thoughts and successes?” 

“Ah, no. He seems to look above 
as we do when the Great Spirit helps 
us in our hunting; yet he will lead 
the people with a strong hand.” 

“And he will push us from these, 
the hunting grounds of our fathers, if 
we do not watch him with toma- 
hawks well sharpened ?” 

“Yes. But we will not let him 
twinkle us about as he does the pale- 
faces.” 
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Then the countenances of both 
the Indians grew hard with decision. 
Richard Pinkham’s steps and acts 
must not only be watched by them, 
but by the keen eyes of many an- 
other brave. And this compact was 
steadily adhered to by the red men 
up and down the Cocheco and 
Piscataqua. 

And they had judged well of this 
stout-hearted colonist. Though he 
was much younger than any of the 
others who came from England to 
Dover in the “John and Ann,” he be- 
came a quiet but forceful leader in 
some of the most important plans 
and enterprises of those early days. 
His is the fourth name on that paper 
dated the 22nd of October, 1640, 
which has well been called Dover’s 
Magna Charta, and of which Dr. 
Quint has well said, “It antedated 
in practice by a hundred and thirty- 
six years, the principles announced 
in the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776.” The copy of this paper in 
the Public Record Office of London, 
England, gives his name with the 
quaint spelling of the day, Richard 
Pinckhame. 

In the plans for building the first 
church on Dover Neck he had a 
large and wise part. He hewed 
more than one of the great logs 
which went into its framework. In 
the old Dover records stands that 
entry which sets forth the great 
value which the settlers placed upon 
his faithfulness in the care of this 
important building: 


“27 of the 9 mo., 1648. 

It is this day ordered at a publique 
Towne Meeting that Richard Pinkham 
shall beat the drum on Lord’s Day to 
give notice of the time of meeting, 
and to sweepe the meeting house, for 
the which he shall be allowed six 
bushels of Indian corn for his pay 
this yeare, and to bee free from rates.” 


THE EASTER DRUM 
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Now when the watching Indians 
saw Richard Pinkham go to the 
meeting-house with his, to them, 
mysterious drum, and when they 
heard its sturdy, solemn call sound 
far and wide so that “no sinner 
might say he knew not that it was 
ye Lord’s Day,” their eyes flashed 
with indignation and wonder. 

The full meaning of its music they 
could not understand. But they 
saw clearly that this call was more 
potent than any other message ever 
given on Dover Neck. It was like 
the twinkles in Richard Pinkham’s . 
blue eyes which they had marked 
so well. 

Men and women came at once to 
the doors of their log houses and 
then made ready to go where the 
drum beats summoned them. Chil- 
dren needed to be told but once of 
the mission of the faithful sentinel 
at the door of the meeting-house. 
Long before the time of service 
arrived, all the rough benches in 
the church were occupied, and a 
little later there was but scanty 
standing room left. The faint 
smoke curling about the settlers’ 
houses told plainly that there was 
no one there to stir the fires. 

Just what the people did in that 
quaint service the Indians could 
not tell. But it was clear that hither 
the people would flock on the morn- 
ing of every seventh day. It was 
plain to see that a happier and 
sturdier look was on the faces of 
these worshippers when they went 
homeward. They walked closer to- 
gether. The call of the drum was 
helping to mould the people in 
strength and integrity, of which 
Richard Pinkham was a stronger in- 
spiration than even the minister of 
grave and learned ways. 

And the Indians marked well that, 
in their homeward walks, the wor- 
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shippers glanced often at the woods 
and rivers. The word passed from 
one watching brave to another, 
“They mean to keep on cutting 
down our trees, and taking our fish 
from the bright waters until all 
these shall be under their clutch.” 

Some of the Indians tossed their 
heads in scorn as they noticed looks 
of anxiety on the faces of some of 
their companions, and here and 
there a shade of fear. 

They sent scornful thoughts 
whizzing upon these “squaws” like 
vindictive arrows. “There is only 
one drum like that among the pale- 
faces. And that bellowing circle is 
so easy for one of us to lift and 
fling into the river. Or it could be 
crushed with one blow from the 
tomahawk. An Indian could in a 
second snap the little sticks that roll 
out the mischief upon the woods 
and waters. And how quickly the 
flames would make of all this non- 
sense a handful of quivering ashes 
which the winds would blow far 
away over the tree tops. After that 
the palefaces would come but little 
together, and their jealousies and 
follies would be like the wedges with 
which they rend the great logs apart. 
Then the braves could more surely 
creep upon them unawares, and 
what was left of this thieving com- 
pany would be glad to hurry away 
again across the seas.” 

But still the mysterious spell of 
the drum grew stronger upon the 
settlers of Dover Neck. So, while 
bands of Indians agreed that it must 
be destroyed, and larger councils 
gave the same decision, the weeks 
slipped by before the plan was made 
which it was judged would forever 
stop that sturdy call from Richard 
Pinkham and his drum. But this 
plan was thought to be so strong 


that grim laughter echoed along the 
waters where it was certain no pale- 
faced fishermen would be seen when 
the summer winds played with the 
ripples. 

The plan was this: The log house 
of Richard Pinkham was to be care- 
fully watched. When he was gone, 
his coveted drum should be taken 
away. But this capture had best be 
made on the day before the drum 
beats were expected at the church 
door. The place of the drum was 
to be filled with something exactly 
of its size and above it spread the 
cloth with which Richard Pinkham 
always covered it so carefully. 
Then he would not know until the 
Sabbath that it was gone. The drum 
itself must be spared from the dusky 
hands which longed at once to des- 
troy it. In sight of the church a fire 
would be made ready for speedy 
kindling. Then, with a shout which 
would cause the palefaces to look 
eagerly thither, the drum would be 
tossed to the greedy flames, and the 
settlers would view in dismay the 
destruction of that which they 
prized so much. Then the news of 
this would be passed on and the 
settlers would not plant many acres 
of ground that year. 

And on a Saturday afternoon, 
when Richard Pinkham went up the 
forest path to the church the drum 
was carried away, and everything 
was made ready for the coming day. 

The two braves who watched 
young Pinkham on his return home 
saw him, by the glow of the logs 
in the fireplace, glance about the 
room and lift his face toward the 
stars which sparkled so brightly 
above the roof. But the twinkle in 
his eyes was so much brighter than 
they had seen there before that one 
of the watchers raised himself tall 
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and determined under the force of 
this thought. “He is such a man 
that we shall never be wholly safe 
until his scalp dangles in some 
of our wigwams.” 

But for the restraint of his com- 
panions, the Indian would have at 
once taken the drummer’s life. The 
dissatisfaction spread to the other 
Indians when they saw Richard 
Pinkham walk to the church as 
usual on the Sabbath morning. It 
was true that he had no drum with 
him, but he strode on as cheerily 
and sturdily as he had on other 
Lord’s Days. He nodded happily to 
all the settlers whom he saw upon 
his way. His gaze sought the sky 
free from all shades of doubt and 
care. What could this mean? 

And all the Indians in their 
hiding places, near where they ex- 
pected the fire would forever quell 
the power of the drum, watched in 
wonder as Richard Pinkham lifted 
the great wooden latch on the 
meeting-house door. And when the 
young man came out again with a 
drum held firmly before him with a 
leather strap, their excitement knew 
no bounds. Then, when the clear, 
sonorous tones rang out until it 
seemed that Richard was beating 
two drums instead of one, some of 
the Indians were full of fear. What 
strange spell was the paleface 
using? And where would be the 
end of its power? 

“Break this charm at once!” 
commanded a chief whose word was 
law. So, with eager hands, the fire 
flame was kindled. Then, with yells 
of demons, as they saw young Pink- 
hamand others looking toward them, 
they threw the drum and sticks into 
the greedy blaze, and began their 
wild dance in a close circle about it. 
This was but for a moment, how- 
ever. There was a quick flash in 
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the midst of the fire and then an ex- 
plosion so loud that its echoes ran 
rioting through the forest. Some of 
the Indians were caught by the red 
tongues of fire, and others were 
dashed upon the rough ground. All 
who could do so ran for their canoes 
on the river’s bank with such wild 
yells as no settler at Dover had ever 
heard before. They paddled across 
the waters in haste, and did not rest 
until they had plunged into the 
deepest forest shadows, and their 
lingering terror held them away 
from harming a settler’s home or 
life for many months; it was a shield 
between Dover and many an Indian 
onslaught. 

Meanwhile, that Sabbath morn- 
ing, Richard Pinkham stood at the 
door of the meeting-house, with the 
merriment flashing from his blue 
eyes. And louder, clearer, sounded 
the drum beats, which brought the 
people in haste from their cabins. 
Had not the drum been committed 
to his charge? Though all the trees 
on Dover Neck trembled in the 
throes of an earthquake he knew his 
post and clear was his pathway of 
duty. And when the people led as 
captives what few Indians were 
living, by the fire, their growing 
wonder to know all which had 
happened brought them in haste to 
where the faithful drummer stood. 

When the minister had com- 
muned with him a little, he raised 
his hands and commanded silence 
among his restless, wide-eyed flock. 
After a brief prayer he said with 
strong emphasis, “In such an hour 
as this, our sturdy, God-fearing 
Richard Pinkham ought to speak, 
and with his own blameless tongue, 
tell us what wonders he hath 
wrought by the guidance of Him 
who hath brought us across the seas. 
But he says this is the work com- 
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mitted unto me, though he hath 
charged me to be chary in my 
chronicle of his acts. He says his 
duty lies with the drum. 


“And truly no man ever did such 


duty with more punctilious care— 
as if the eyes of the Almighty ever 
regarded him. But the story of what 
he hath wrought will be a growing 
cause of thankfulness here, as long 
as yon river sweeps on to the sea. 
Truly the Almighty sent our Rich- 
ard Pinkham to us. His sturdy an- 
cestors won the noble coat-of-arms 
which many of you have seen in old 
England. But his deeds are lustier 
than all theirs. 

“Ye well know what day this— 
the Easter Sabbath. On this day 
our Lord and Master rose from the 
dark tomb that we might arise from 
our black sins and heavy slothful- 
ness into lives of purity and helpful 
deeds. And it was for this day’s 
honor that our Richard Pinkham 


made in the quiet which no man’s 


eyes pierced, this drum whose call 
ye have heard for the first time 
this Lord’s day. It was made with 
rare skill in the hallowed shadows 
of this house of God. Ye see how 
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much larger it is than the drum 
which he hath been accustomed to 
beat so zealously!’ 

And then a smile glowed on the 
minister's face as he went on, “He 
is a truly God-fearing man, and hath 
used all the keen wit with which 
the Almighty endowed him for the 
weal of our colony. Just how he 
knew he hath not told me—but he 
was certain the lurking savages 
meant to despoil his other drum. 
So. during the week days, he hath 
for a considerable space kept in it a 
goodly store of powder. And you 
have heard its voice shout out of the 
fire vengeance upon the bands of 
Amalek!” 

“IT strove only to do what seemed 
my duty,” said Richard Pinkham 
modestly, as the faces of all the peo- 
ple were turned to his in wondering 
admiration. “And it is the strong 
hand of the Lord which hath rolled 
this burden of fear and danger from 
us. Praise ye Him this glad Easter 
Day.” 

“ “Let all the people praise Him, 
said the minister. And the woods 
of Dover Neck echoed the a and 
glad, “Amen!” 


The Chosen 


By WaRWICK JAMES PRICE 


Inspired! The word calls up some Hebrew seer, 
Some Moses or Elijah, who had trod 

The Horeb heights when Deity was near, 
And told His people what he heard from God. 


And yet to-day,—though critics rend the plan 
That ruled the ages, though their learned strife 

Runs ever high,—still lives the inspired man; 
*Tis he whose best impulses rule his life. 
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Haverhill—Yesterday and To-day 


By CiirrorD ROGERS 


AVERHILL has well been 
} called the Child of Destiny. 

Her annals record no meteoric 
plunges into commercial promi- 
nence, and therefore no flight of 
fickle Circumstance has left her at 
any time with exhausted energies 
and stagnating business interests. 
On the contrary, her growth has 
been one of normai, symmetrical de- 


tic—together with many natural re- 
sources, have combined to give her 
peculiar advantages which Ward 
and his associates of 1640 may have 
anticipated when they selected her 
site for their plantation. 

The City of Haverhill lies along 
the northern edge of Essex County, 
(itself the northeastern corner of 
Massachusetts) her homes dotting 


BIRDSEYE VIEW OF HAVERHILL FROM WARD HILL 


velopment—the gradual unfoldment, 
as it were, of a Puritan settlement 
into a progressive, thriving city of 
twentieth century solidity. 

Though practically an inland 
town, and therefore deprived of the 
fuller seaport prestige of some of her 
sisters, yet her position at the head 
of Merrimack River navigation— 
but eighteen miles from the Atlan- 


both banks of the Merrimack for a 
distance of nine miles. From pic- 
turesque heights they look down up- 
on the stream which prompted the 
world-familiar songs of a great poet, 
and which has from early days 
played a vital part in the economic 
life of the region. 

Thirty-three miles distant from 
Boston and eighty-three from Port- 
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THE SALTONSTALL HOUSE 


land, the city is located on the main 
line of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
which crosses the Merrimack at 
practically the head of its navigable 
waters, and enters the city near the 
heart of her industrial life. 

The period of Haverhill’s settle- 
ment was the same as marked the 


close of Puritan migration to Amer- . 


ica—a migration which began in 
1628, and lasted almost uninter- 
ruptedly to 1640, at which time Eng- 
lish soil offered for the first time a 
fair field on which the Puritan might 
battle for civil and religious liberty. 

In the eleven years following 
John Endicott’s arrival at Salem, 
three hundred ships had brought 
from England over twenty thousand 
souls, who, leaving comfortable 


homes in a pleasant land, sought in 
rude cabins on the rugged shores 
of Massachusetts Bay that freedom 
which the mother country strenu- 
ously denied her subjects. This 
influx of population included among 
its ranks many eminent scholars, 
divines, lawyers and statesmen, rep- 
resentatives of England’s best social 
life, who, electing the privations of 
an’*untried wilderness, bore all its 
hardships and surmounted its ob- 
stacles with that courage and forti- 
tude which fine, strong characters 
are wont to show when hard assailed. 
Of such men were Haverhill’s first 
sons. 

The idea of the settlement origin- 
ated with Nathaniel Ward, minister 
at Ipswich, and author of that 
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quaint half-humorous, half-poetical 
work entitled “The Simple Cobbler 
of Agawam.” As an author, how- 
ever, he is best known by his “Body 
of Liberties,’ which has been styled 
“the foundation stone of our State’s 
independent sovereignty.” 

Desirous of securing a favorable 


A favorable answer to his petition 
for land-grant being accorded by the 
General Court, preparations for de- 
parture were begun early in the 
spring of 1640. And here Nathaniel 
Ward’s connection with Haverhill 
settlement practically ends, for 
though a projector of the town, he 


FIREPLACE IN DINING ROOM OF SALTONSTALL HOUSE 


opening for his son, John Ward,— 
educated for the ministry,—and his 
son-in-law, Giles Firman,—a physi- 
cian, he turned from the already 
overcrowded shore hamlets to the 
hitherto unexplored wilderness of 
the Merrimack, believing that this 
region would furnish the desired 
field for usefulness. 


never lived there, but returned to 
England in 1647. His son John, 
however, was its beloved pastor for 
half a century. , 

Early in June, 1640, tradition says, 
“twelve desirable men and good 
Christians from Ipswich and New- 
bury” landed in a pinnace near what 
is now the eastern border of the 
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A WHITTIER LOVE STORY 


BIRTHPLACE OF 


City of Haverhill, the spot, then 
called Pentucket, from the Indian 
tribe of that name who made it their 
home, and was under the jurispru- 
dence of Passaconnoway, Chief of the 
Penacooks and Great Sachem of all 
the tribes of the Merrimack Valley. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER 


Passaconnoway was a man of great 
influence among his people, and it 
was with his consent that Passaquo 
and Saggahew in 1642 granted the 
Indian titles to the lands which the 
colonists. had chosen. The deed, 
bearing the distinguishing marks of 
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both chiefs is still extant, though 
lacking its pristine freshness. 

The first rude cabins, clustering 
near what is now the present outlet 
of Lake Saltonstall, furnished but 
poor shelter to that little band of 
pioneers during the bitter winter of 
1641-2, when the cold was so intense 
that Boston Harbor was frozen over 
sufficiently solid to admit of team 
trafhe during six weeks. The little 


KITCHEN 


@e severely tried 
in that snow-c forest, isolated 
from the comforts and blessings of 
erstwhile homes; but the metal 
proved its genuineness and shone 
the brighter for the test. With the 
spring came cheer and encourage- 
ment, and when in the fall the Rev. 
John Ward himself made his appear- 
ance among them, there was general 
rejoicing and thanksgiving. 
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John Ward, the third in a series 
of eminent divines, was a man well 
fitted for his position of counsellor 
and leader. A ripe scholar, and an 
able preacher, he was a man of great 
sensibility, and united those physi- 
cal and mental qualities, which 
made him respected and beloved of 
his people for half a century. In 
token of the rich esteem in which 
he was held, they named their plan- 


IN THE WHITTIER HOMESTEAD 


tation for his native town,— Haver- 
hill, in old England. He was allotted 
sixteen acres of land for his home 
lot, near the present site of the 
“Buttonwoods,’—an estate now in 
the possession of the Historical 
Society, and at one time the home of 
Ward’s daughter, who married 
Nathaniel Saltonstall. 

Separated by a considerable mar- 
gin from the stream, the early cabins 
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of the settlers straggled along the 
embankment, below which the first 
road (the nucleus of the present 
Water street) wound its rough and 
jagged way. On all hands the prim- 
eval forest reached forth to shut in 
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provements rapidly followed. In 1645 
the landowners numbered _thirty- 
two, such names as Corliss, Ayer, 
Peasley, Hale, Eaton and Heath 
making their appearance; to be 
followed by others equally promin- 
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red. 


THE HANNAH DUSTON MONUMENT 


and close about this handful of in- 
trepid pioneers, bent upon subduing 
its wildness. Their second high- 
way was long known as the “Great 
Road” and as the list of landowners 
steadily increased, changes and im- 


ent in the later history of the town. 
The centre about which the life of 
the Puritan settlements revolved 
was invariably the church, or so- 
called meeting-house. In the. year 
1648 the first rude meeting-house of 
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the Haverhill colony was erected. It 
was a primitive structure, of meagre 
dimensions and furnished with seats 
of the rudest description; but was 
regarded with the utmost veneration 
by every man, woman and child 
who gazed upon its completed 
staunchness. It was erected in a 
portion of what is now Pentucket 
Cemetery. The seats, which were 
allotted by a committee specially 
elected for that office, were expected 
to be occupied only by individuals 
designated, and complaint of failure 
to do so was punishable by a fine of 
“12 pence in corn for each day's 
neglect or refusal.” The women 
and girls were seated apart from 
the men, as were also the boys, who 
were provided with a tithingman to 
quell any possible hilarity or attempt 
at conversation. Loud upon the Sab- 
bath air sounded the horn of Rich- 
ard Littlehale, summoning every 
soul to worship, unless detained at 
home by reason of ill-health. 

Those early worshippers must 
have drawn heavily upon supplies of 
divine grace, or else their natural 
fortitude was phenomenal, for the 
introductory prayer usually occu- 
pied an hour, while the sands of the 
hour-glass ran repeatedly low ere 
the sermon reached its “lastly.” A 
quaint entry in the journal of one of 
these early-day preachers reads: 
“Was given uncommon power in 
prayer to-day. Prayed twice at two 
hours each 

The Haverhill meeting- -house, like 
all the early churches, was capable of 
many and varied uses. It served as 
a town-house, fort, magazine and 
bulwark against later-day attacks by 
Indians. Attendance at town-meet- 
ing was obligatory, and the peculiar 
training received at these functions 
proved of inestimable value to these 
fathers of Revolutionary patriots. — 
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THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT 


With the growth of the town a 
ferry across the river became a 
necessity, and we find one estab- 
lished near the foot of Kent street— 
so named for Stephen F. Kent, the 
second richest man in town. 

Although this period was one of 
tranquility, coming conflicts were 
casting their shadows before, and 
preparation for exigencies were not 
neglected. A training ground was 
set apart where the youth of the 
town received instruction each Sat- 
urday afternoon “in ye excercize of 
armes.” 
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THE WHITTIER SCHOOL—OLD HAVERHILL ACADEMY 


No annals of Haverhill would be 
accurate which failed to mention the 
services of the Saltonstall family. 
The name first appears upon Haver- 
hill records in 1663. Nathaniel Sal- 
tonstall, who played an important 
part in the formative period of the 
town’s history, was descended from 
an ancient and highly respected 
family in Yorkshire, England. His 
grandfather, Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
was the first named Associate of the 
six original Patentees of Massachu- 
setts, and one of the first Assistants. 
He was present at their Court, 
August 23, 1630. He came over on 
the ship with Governor Winthrop, 
and was a leader among the first 
settlers of Watertown. 

Nathaniel was born in Ipswich 
and was graduated at Harvard in 
1659. He married Elizabeth Ward, 
daughter of Reverend John Ward, 
and settled in Haverhill in 1663, 
occupying the estate upon whose 


site now stands the “Buttonwoods,” 
already referred to. He occupied 
high military and judicial offices to 
which his superior talents and 
powers recommended him. He was 
for thirty-two years clerk of the 
writs, serving as Deputy to the 
General Court for two successive 
terms, and was one of the judges 
appointed on the Salem witchcraft 
trials. He refused to serve, how- 
ever, or have anything to do with 
the matter, thus evidencing his 
sound sense, and adding to the 
honor of a name already illustrious. 
It is but fair to say that Nathaniel 
Saltonstall’s influence upon Haver- 
hill was inspiratory, and in a high 
degree ennobling. 

The long period of peace which 
preceded the Indian hostilities of 
1675 had been characterized by a 
gradual moving out from the con- 
fines of the settlement to outlying 
districts, in order to facilitate farm- 
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ing operations. Haverhill had thus 
far happily escaped from the horrors 
of King Philip’s war, but in the 
renewal of the Indian conflicts of 
1688, she was not to be thus favored. 
For upwards of twenty years she 
took the brunt of that savage storm 
of French and Indian violence to 
which her position as a prominent 
frontier town subjected her. This 
period was the darkest she has ever 
known, and it has placed a bloody 
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the bloody drama of this period 
would constitute a volume of them- 
selves; but the universally quoted 
one is that to which attention is 
called by the statue of Hannah Dus- 
ton, whose marvelous feat of slaying 
her twelve captors while they slept, 
aided solely by a boy, is familiar to 
every reading child of the country. 
The horrible massacre of August 
29, 1708, lingered in the memories of 
men of that day to their deaths. 
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OLD LADIES HOME 


page in her history which the years 
have not been able to bleach of 
stain. In those days no man ven- 
tured forth without his rifle. At 
church or in the field, with psalm- 
book and scythe, the rifle was his 
trusty companion, for he knew not 
what painted face lurked in the 
underbrush beside the highway, or 
when a tomahawk, following in the 
furrow of his plough, might end his 
career. The thrilling incidents in 


The attacking party consisted of 
250 Indians and French Canadians, 
who were first discovered in the 
early dawn by John Keezar, who 
was returning from Amesbury. 
They had passed the outlying garri- 
son undiscovered, and alarm was 
now too late. They first attacked 
the house of minister Rolfe, toma- 
hawking himself, wife and infant 
child. Rolfe’s two little girls were 
concealed by a negro servant be- 
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neath tubs in the cellar, she herself 
hiding behind a barrel, while an- 
other female inmate of the house 
found refuge in an apple-chest. All 
escaped unharmed. John Johnson 
and his wife were murdered in their 
home, which occupied the site of the 
present Exchange Building. Good- 
wife Swan ran a spit through the 
body of an Indian who sought en- 
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Rouville,—leader of the expedition. 
The intense heat of the season made 
imperative the hasty interment of 
the forty victims of the raid, and it 
was a mournful Sabbath indeed 
that saw the finale of this bloody 
tragedy—a Sabbath which has 
passed into Haverhill history as 
memorable for its sorrow. 

Not until 1725 was all apprehen- 


HAVERHILL CITY HALL 


trance to her home, while Captain 
Simon Wainwright, a leading mer- 
chant, was shot in his doorway. 
The town becoming aroused, the 
attacking party fled, pursued by a 
hastily gathered company of citi- 
zens, led by Captain Samuel Ayer, 
who succeeded in annihilating thirty 
of the enemy, including de Rouville, 
brother of the villainous Hertel de 


sion from Indian attack removed, 
and Haverhill without fear sent her 
colonists to isolated outlying pre- 
cincts. Divisions of the town might 
then be safely effected: hence the 
North Parish, under the pastorate 
of the Rev. James Cushing, was set 
off in 1728. Forty members with- 
drew to this section, while seventy- 
seven, with Samuel Bacheller as 
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MAYOR RUSSELL L. WOOD 


their pastor, went to the western 
limits of the town. Following these 
divisions the East Parish was con- 
stituted in 1743. 

Changes now followed in rapid 
succession—changes which were 
destined to affect for all time the 
scenic beauty of the town. Merri- 
mack street was begun, and the 
hitherto vacant space which had 
been preserved along the river front 
was surrendered to the interest of 
advancing commerce and industry. 


The town was commencing to wake 
up, and to appreciate the importance 
of the river as a factor in its coming 
business life. The great unhewn 
forest in close proximity, suggested 
the feasibility of ship-building, and 
soon wharves, ship-yards and store- 
houses took the places which a new 
era of activity allotted them. The 
beautiful, unobstructed view of the 
river was lost; sentiment had 
yielded to progress and presently 
the whole river front bristled with 
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the tall masts of ships, which went 
down to the sea laden with products 
of a rich outlying country. Long 
trains of ox-carts brought from 
rural districts, grains, vegetables, 
fruits and the handicraft of women; 
and returning carried back fabrics, 
articles of household utility, tea, 
coffee, spices and a thousand things 


HAVERHILL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


which foreign markets afforded. 
These were the days which saw the 
trading merchant grow rich, which 
saw the humble dwellings give place 
to handsome homes, and placed the 
spacious store on the site of the 
former town shop. Haverhill took 
her place in the foremost ranks of 
interior commercial towns. 
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About this time the first step to- 
ward the organization of the present 
efficient fire department was taken. 
The Fire Club was a unique as- 
sociation, serving a double purpose, 
that is, that of extinguishing fires and 
also the ferreting out of thieves. Its 
original membership was twenty- 


DELIVERY ROOM IN HAVERHILL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


five, and each member was obliged 
to be present at all fires, armed with 
green bucket, bag ard pole, under 
penalty of fifty cents’ finefor a 
single absence. 

In the decade of American history 
which concerns itself with the ex- 
citing events of the Revolutionary 
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THE PENTUCKET CLUB HOUSE 


conflict, Haverhill was second to no 
town in enthusiasm and practical 
zeal. MHaverhill’s response to her 
country’s need was spontaneous and 
decisive. From that hour in the fall 
of 1774, when the news of the first 
shedding of patriot blood at Lex- 


FRED D. M GREGOR 
PRESIDENT OF PENTUCKET CLUB 


ington reached her, to the last gun 
of the Revolution, there was none 
but the most eager and willing ser- 
vice rendered. Throughout the war 
Haverhill was deficient but one man 
only in the drafts that were made 
upon her. A few of the many 
names which are conspicuous for 
special gallantry in that great 
struggle are Dr. James Brickett, Col- 
onel of the Essex County regiment 
and afterward Brigadier General; 
William Baker, who communicated 
the intelligence which prompted 
Paul Revere’s ride; Ensign James 
Walker, commander of the boats 
which crossed the Delaware on the 
night before the battle of Trenton; 


‘and Hezekiah Smith, beloved Chap- 


lain in the army, and friend of 
Washington. The names of Emer- 
son, Cogswell, Marsh, Greenleaf, 
Bartlett and Bradley, with many 
others, are suggestive of bravery, 
devotion and heroism. 

At the close of this great struggle, 
Washington, the beloved of the 
nation, made a visit to New Eng- 
land, and one of the towns to be 
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favored by his presence was Haver- 
hill. On November 4, 1789, a 
herald riding at a furious pace 
dashed down one of the principal 
streets, crying at intervals, as he 
blew loud blasts upon his horn: 
“Washington is coming!” Disap- 
pointment attendant upon the sup- 
posed postponement of his visit was 
replaced by jubilant huzzas, as the 
stately ruler, riding with Major 
Jackson in an open carriage, came 
into sight. Stopping at the tavern 


JUDGE HENRY N. MERRILL, 
PRESIDENT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


then known as Mason’s Arms, (the 
present site of the City Hall,) Wash- 
ington called while in Haverhill 
upon Chaplain Smith, Bailey Bart- 
lett, and merchant John White. He 
reviewed the militia, visited several 
places of industry and walked up 
Merrimack street as far as Washing- 
ton, so named in his honor, depart- 
ing at dawn the next morning by 
way of the old Water street ferry. 
With the progressive tendencies 
following recovery from prostration 
attendant upon Revolutionary con- 
flicts, new demands were met by the 
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issuance of a weekly newspaper, 
styled, “The Guardian of Freedom.” 
The building of a bridge to replace 
the old ferry system was a much 
needed improvement. This bridge 
was completed in the fall of 1794. 
It was erected on three arches of 180 
feet each, supported by three stone 
piers 40 feet square. It had as many 
sterlings extending 50 feet above, 
and a draw of 30 feet over the chan- 
nel. Judith Whiting, an old lady in 
her hundredth year, walked over it 
unaided upon its completion, 

The West India trade at this time 
was considerable, and many vessels 
were built for the transportation of 
distilled cider and lumber, which 
were exchanged for molasses. 

Mention of a famous military or- 
ganization formed in 1810 can 
hardly be omitted from the now in- 
creasing public events clamorous 
for notice. This organization was 
known as the Haverhill Light Infan- 
try, and had for its first captain, 
Jesse Harding. The company was 
long the pride of Haverhill’s spirited 
young men and membership in its 
ranks was a coveted honor. It lived 
a long life, and its memory was per- 
petuated in the Hale Guards of 
Civil War fame. 

Among the representative men of 
this period Bailey Bartlett and 
David How stand out conspicuously. 
The former, a man of great public 
spirit, was a member of the Conven- 
tion adopting the constitution of the 
United States, and of the famous 
constitutional convention of 1820. 
He belofged to both legislative as- 
semblies of Massachusetts, and for 
four years represented the Essex — 
County North District in Congress. 

David How was the largest mer- 
chant trader of his time. He built 
stores and sent shoes of his own 
manufacture to Western cities, reap- — 
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ing phenomenal harvests from his 
labors. His vast wealth was spent 
with great generosity, some of his 
agricultural operations proving of 
permanent benefit to the city. 
Prosperous and progressive as 
Haverhill now was, already favor- 
ably known to the world by her pro- 
duction of hats and shoes, a new 
epoch was opening before her which 
was to revolutionize her commerce 
and make her a great manufacturing 
centre. When the iron rails touched 
the Merrimack at Bradford, the 
shriek of the locomotive silenced the 
shipwright’s adze and the calker’s 
hammer; but Haverhill industries 
had travelled along highways of 
diversity, and the coming of the 
railroad, so disastrous to the inter- 
ests of the purely shipping town, 
meant for her not paralyzation and 
decay, but rather increased vitality 
and broader development. The 


markets of a great and growing 
country were now at her doors; it 
remained only for her to furnish 
them with the products of her skill 
and genius. 

The record of Haverhill’s relations 
to events of the Civil War is still 
too recent a bit of history to call for 
detailing here. It need only be said 
that she proved herself worthy of 
her previous history, sending to the 
front 1,300 men, 85 more than her 
quota. Of these 73 were mustered 
out commissioned officers, and six 
were field officers. There was 
raised and expended, exclusive of 
State Aid, the sum of $118,135.49, 
the sum paid out for State Aid and 
afterward refunded by the Com- 
monwealth being $114,542.22. 

At the close of the great struggle, 
Haverhill was quick to recover from 
the enervating influences which she, 
in common with other towns 
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throughout the North, had felt dur- 
ing the years of strife and blood- 
shed. 

Her institution as a city in 1870, 
vith Warner R. Whittier as her 
first mayor, marks the close of her 
history as a town, and the begin- 
ning of a new era of prosperity. 

Modern Haverhill, with a popula- 
t on of 37,175 is preéminently a shoe 
city. The manufacture of fine shoes 
ic her leading industry to-day, as it 
has been for many years; but among 
the great shoe centres of the coun- 
try she occupies a unique position. 
Ste is the Slipper City. She leads 
the world in the manufacture of 
slippers, and is in fact the only city 
making a specialty of the produc- 
tion of such goods in large quanti- 
ties. Haverhill slippers fashioned 
of every conceivable material, and 
in infinite variety of style have 
found their steady way to every 
quarter of the globe, gradually estab- 
lishing for themselves a reputation 


which may truthfully be said at the 
present time to be international. 

It is a far backward cry from the 
elaborate white satin shoe of 1905, 
fresh from the gloved hands of the 
cunning workman, to the rude bro- 
gan of the farmer, made over a lap- 
stone during the winter months, 
and brought into town for sale with 
the advent of the spring; but the 
same characteristics which marked 
the work of the early shoe-makers 
distinguished the “team,” and later 
machine work of the town, and 
evidenced themselves in the output 
of the great factories which followed 
in the quick wake of the Civil War,— 
namely good material and honest 
workmanship. Doubtless it is to 
these two characteristics of her 
product that much of Haverhill’s 
shoe prestige is due. 

From the small beginning of 
twenty-eight factories in 1832, the 
business has developed until to-dayit 
shows some three hundred firms who 
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employ over fifteen thousand opera- 
tives and distribute in the vicinity 
of $3,000,000 annually in wages. 
The total shipments for 1904 aggre- 
gate 408,053 cases—a slight decrease 
from those of 1903, attributable 
to the removal of several firms to the 
West. Pessimists throughout New 
England shoe centres view this so- 
called “Westward trend of busi- 
ness” with apprehension, but the 
Haverhill optimist sees no cause for 
alarm in a few isolated cases of such 
migration from his home city, and 
demonstrates the tenability of his 
sanguine position by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that not a single 
shoe factory stands vacant in Haver- 
hill to-day. 

The “Haverhill Gazette,” the ably 
edited daily sheet of the city, com- 
menting upon the slipper business 
under date of December 23rd, says: 


“The holiday slipper trade in this city 
for the presetit’ year is now closed, and it 
has been fully. up to the average of past 
years, Haverhill slippers, the finest in the 
world without exception, were never in 
better demand than during the past few 
months, and some of the artistic designs 
were marvelous to say the least. The large 
factories are all busy at the present time 
— the small shops are picking up in good 
sty e.” 


But while the slipper trade is to- 
day in excellent condition, and this 
class of foot-wear forms the bulk of 
her product, the shoe industry is by 
no means limited to this particular 
phase of manufacture. Haverhill 
made her reputation distinctively on 
fine hand-sewed, high-cut shoes, and 
they are to-day turned out exclu- 
sively by a number of large con- 
cerns; men’s, women’s and. infants’ 
shoes finding particular places for 
their production. 

A feature of the Haverhill shoe 
industry is the contract shop, which 
provides for the completing of vari- 
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ous processes in connection with the 
construction of the shoe. The con- 
tract shop has demonstrated its 
practicability, and has proved an ex- 
cellent thing for the small capitalist, 
who by it is spared the necessity of 
expending funds for costly machin- 
ery of varied sorts, and is therefore 
enabled to conduct an excellent 
business along special lines. 

Hand work is also a marked feat- 
ure of the manufacture. Formerly 
great “freighters,” laden with vari- 
ous parts of the unmade shoe, circu- 
lated through the rural districts dis- 
tributing and collecting products for 
the factories; but this feature is no 
longer prominent, although many 
women are engaged in the artistic 
beading and decoration of fancy 
foot-wear, and the hand-turn 
workman is permanently in evi- 
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dence. In fact it is authoritatively 
stated that no city boasts so many 
hand-turn workmen as does Haver- 
hill. 

Closely allied to the contract shop 
are the several hundred establish- 
ments more or less directly connec- 
ted with shoe manufacturing proper, 
which feed and support the great 
factories. These are the dealers in 
dies, patterns, lasts, stiffenings, 
heels, tops, paper and wooden boxes, 
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A few, however, may be specified, 
as typical of the body, and as illus- 
trating the multifarious branches of 
the great industry. 

Beginning in a small way over 
thirty years ago, with a floor space 
of 23x67 feet, J. H. Winchell & Com- 
pany occupy to-day the largest fac- 
tory in the city. Their building is 
seven stories high, with a floor space 
of 250xs50 and an annex of 125x50 
feet. They employ from 800 to 
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bows, buckles, brushes, etc. Haverhill 
dandles through her fingers all links 
in the evolutionary chain of the 
shoe and welds them with rare skill 
into a fine, strong, perfect whole. 

It might be invidious, and would 
certainly exceed the limits of this 
article to mention in detail the half 
a hundred and more representative 
firms whose names are to-day iden- 
tified with high excellence of pro- 
duct in the shoe and leather world. 


1000 men in the manufacture of 
men’s shoes, of which the “Wash- 
ington Shoe” is their widely-known 
specialty. 

One of the busiest of the large 
factories is that of W. & V. O. 
Kimball, manufacturers of Good- 
year welt and McKay sewn men’s 
shoes. Their floor space covers an 
area of 40,000 square feet, and their 
output is in the neighborhood of 
two thousand pairs daily. 
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An old and well known firm is that 
of T. S. Ruddock & Son, engaged 
in the manufacture of machine- 
sewed and hand-turned shoes and 
slippers. Their capacity is 4800 
pairs daily, and their removal from 
Essex street to their present quarters 
on Granite street was necessitated 
by the growing demands’ of their 
business. 


During the past five years many 
firms have catered to a growing ex- 
port trade. Among such are W. W. 
Spaulding & Company, whose goods, 
both men’s and women’s light foot- 
wear, have found their way into the 
markets of England, Australia, 
South Africa and many other foreign 
countries. H. B. Goodrich & Com- 
pany—a name associated with shoe 
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manufacture for more than forty 
years,—is another exporting firm. 
Their novelties in the way of mate- 
rial and designs are of particular in- 
terest. John W. Russ & Company, 
the largest concern manufacturing 
men’s shoes exclusively, also send 
their goods abroad, while Charles K. 
Fox’s white slippers are favorably 
known the world over. Hervey E. 
Guptil’s line is also of a very high 
grade. But the slipper of the most 
exclusive design, and fashioned with 
the highest art, is made by Mr. A. A. 
Ordway for home markets. Mr. Ord- 
way who is an artist, is his own de- 
Signer, and the product of his factory 
is a marvel of beauty and elegance. 
Chesley & Rugg, S. B. McNamara 


& Company, The Federation Shoe’ 


Company, Hussey & Hodgdon, and 
a score of others might be men- 
tioned as adding their quota to the 


fame of Haverhill as a shoe centre. 
But the tributary trades demand 
recognition, and with the citing of a 
few such the subject must give place 
to others of interest and importance. 

Yonder loom the chimneys of the 
great sole-cutting establishment of 
C. W. Arnold. The completion of a 
seven-story addition to this enor- 
mous plant will make it the largest 
in the world. 

The Ellis Lacer Company, with 
their little device for holding to- 
gether the uppers of the shoes while 
lasting and relasting, have made 
their name famous in this country 
and several foreign lands, where 
their article is being manufactured 
in large quantities. 

The Allen Machine Company, the 
largest in the United States devoted 
exclusively to the sale of new and 
rebuilt shoe machinery of all kinds, 
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J. A. Dalrymple & Co., one of the 
largest manufacturers in the world 
of slipper bows, bead work and or- 
naments, C. H. Hayes, large wood 
and paper box-makers, the Pen- 
tucket Heel Company, S. W. Hay- 
den, maker of boot and shoe patterns 
and Lenox & Briggs, manufacturers 


the case, for antedating the manu- 
facture of shoes is that of hats, 
which are to-day produced by two 
large concerns, namely the Gilman 
Hat Company and W. B. Thom & 
Co. The former produce men’s and 
women’s soft hats to the extent of 
60,000 dozen per year, while the 


of morocco are a few of the many 
supports with which the shoe indus- 
try maintains and propels itself. 

A stranger, visiting only the shoe 
district of Haverhill, would depart 
with the impression that the place 
is nothing but one vast, active shoe 
manufactory. Such, however, is not 


latter employ some 400 people in the 
making of men’s hats exclusively. 
An industry of recent date is that 
of furniture manufacture, repre- 
sented by J. M. Brown at Island 
Park. Already doing an excellent 
business, it is believed that this 
factory will be but the nucleus of an 
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industry which will 
be a valuable addi- 
tion to the city’s en- 
terprises. 

Before slipping 
from industrial to 
social aspects, a 
word as to the char- 
acter and abilities of 
the Haverhill opera- 
tive should not be 
omitted. His aver- 
age intelligence is 
remarkably high. 
Born and bred to 
the bench, it is 
from ranks 
that many of the 
large shoe manufac- 
turers have sprung, 
and it is due to his 
skill and ingenuity, - 
his practical and me- 
chanical knowledge, 
that so large a de- 
gree of success has 
followed the careers 
of many shoe manu- 
facturers. Local in- 
fluences favor the 
man who is working 
to rise, and he is un- 
handicapped by ob- 
stacles which, in a 
city having a less 
substantial social 
fabric, would tend 
to deter his progress. 
A large number of 
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the laboring class 

own their homes, a fact which ex- 
plains in a degree the universally 
neat appearance of their exteriors 
and grounds. Nothing so bespeaks 
the character of a city’s inhabitants 
as their dwellings and thorough- 
fares. The humble dwellings of the 
Haverhill working class are notable 
for their plainness and freedom 


from tawdriness. There is about 
them an air of solidity and 
comfort which is in harmony with 
the superiority of their owners. 
When one turns from them to the 
palatial mansions of the wealthier 
class, which group themselves in 
the locality known as the “High- 
lands,” there is none of that 
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jar to the artistic sense which is 
ordinarily so painful when contrast- 
ing the homes of dissimilar social 
classes. The undulating surface of 
the city affords many picturesque 
sites which have been appropriated 
by rich and poor, while the abun- 
dance of shade trees that line the 
tidy streets are many of them monu- 
ments to the women, who calling 
themselves “Shenstones,” caused 
numerous beautiful trees to be 
placed along the streets and public 
squares of their city, which to-day 
owes much of its 
beauty to their lov- 
ing efforts. These 
trees are the delight 
of the masses and 
classes. 

The retail trade of 
the city centres along 
Merrimack street, and 
the varied stocks of 
the large department 
stores show a /in-de- 
stecle completeness 
that is truly metro- 
politan. Eight lines 
of street railroads, 
radiating in all direc- 


tions, bring into this 
Hub a_ purchasing 
population of at least 
100,000 which must 
be efficiently served. 
That it is so served 
is evident from a 
glance at such estab- 
lishments as The 
Leslie Dry Goods 


| Company, Mitchell 


& Company, Si- 
monds & Adams and 
others of the same 
ilk that do an ex- 
tensive city and sub- 
urban business. 
Playing no inconsiderable part in 
the growth and development of the 
city is a body of men known as the 
Board of Trade, which four years 
since absorbed the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, contin- 
uing and supplementing the work of 
the latter in a highly able manner. 
The individual and general business 
interests of the city have been ad- 
vanced and a large amount of infor- 
mation diffused through their 
efforts. The Board early directed 
its attention toward the project of 
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deepening the river channel sufh- 
ciently for the admittance of deep- 
draft vessels for freighting purposes. 
The Merrimack has_ constantly 
claimed the attention of Congress as 
regards harbor and river appropria- 
tions, and it is confidently expected 
that the construction of a dam in the 
near future, near the Lion’s Mouth, 
will lead to the desired result and 
give the river a much desired chan- 
nel depth of ten to fifteen feet. 

Attention is called by the Board 
to the fine factory sites upon the 
iradford side of the river, offering 
the unusual advantages of wharfage 
upon one side and railroad transpor- 
tation on the other, which, consider- 
ing the ready accessibility of Boston 
markets, would seem to offer strong 
inducements to prospective manu- 
factories. Through the influence of 
the Board, which acts in sympathy 
with the city government, several 
large industries have located here 
and are doing a substantial business. 
It has chosen three of the most 
prominent business men of Haver- 
hill, Charles H. Hayes, Edwin H. 
Moulton and P. N. Wadleigh as 
trustees, to be given power under a 
declaration of trust, to purchase land 
and build large, modern factories. 
They are quietly working at present 
and confidently expect to accomplish 
a great deal toward the advance- 
ment of the business of the city in 
the near future, as many of the lead- 
ing citizens have given them assur- 
ances of support. 

The public schools of Haverhill 
rank with the best in the country. 
A curriculum is maintained which is 
in accordance with the highest 
modern ideas of practical and com- 
prehensive education. Superintend- 
ent S. H. Holmes is a man pecul- 
larly alive to progressive methods, 
and the city has just voted at his 
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instigation, to make a trial for the 
coming year of the famous Batavia 
method of individual instruction 
throughout its schools, which num- 
ber 33, and are composed of 5765 
pupils, with a teaching force of 171. 
Schools for Manual Labor, Evening 
Schools, (both for males and 
females,) where drawing and com- 
mercial branches are taught, are 
also maintained, and with excellent 
results. 

Any mention of Haverhill educa- 
tional advantages would be incom- 
plete which did not include a refer- 
ence to Bradford Academy, which is 
the oldest seminary for young 
women in the country, being founded 
in 1803. The school building, in- 
cluding the boarding and school de- 
partment proper is located in the 
centre of an area of twenty-five 
acres. The location is high, and the 
grounds are laid out in spacious 
lawns and adorned with shrubs and 
flowers. The school, famous for its 
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high moral tone, is no less popular 
to-day than it was a hundred years 
ago. For the past three years it has 
been full, to its utmost capacity. 
The most recent addition to its 
equipment is the gymnasium build- 
ing, finished a year ago. It is of 


red brick, and its woodwork is of. 


natural pine.. A clear floor space of 


years, which fits students for Welles- 
ley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Vassar and 
other colleges. The general course 
of five years, and the two years’ 
course for high school graduates 
have been planned with care to meet 
the needs of girls who do not go to 
college. The departments of music 
and art are presided over by instruc- 
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60x40 feet gives ample opportunity 
for basket-ball or tennis, when the 


room is not occupied for regular 
gymnasium work. A well selected 
library of over 5,000 volumes, with 
a complete card catalogue is open 
to the students at all hours. 

The courses of study are adapted 
to meet modern needs. There is a 
college preparatory course of four 


tors of special fitness, who come 
from Boston. The instructors in 
French and German are native 
teachers of experience. 

A comprehensive summary of the 
scope and merit of the institution 
was supplied by Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie in his address at the centen- 
nial of the academy in 1903. Hesaid: 

“In the rush and the mutations of 
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our modern life, it is a fortunate 
thing when the aims and methods 
of an institution of learning are not 
made out of hand, but have their 
roots far back in the past, and are 
modified and enlarged by the wise 
hand and the wise memory of ex- 
perience.” 

And that wise hand and wise 
memory are personified in the pres- 
ent principal, Miss Laura A. Knott, 
a Radcliffe graduate with full ex- 
perience in normal school methods, 
who has been in charge for the past 
four years. Her ideals, ner train- 
ing, and her executive ability com- 
bine to make her a model principal. 

One of Haverhill’s institutions 
that has long been a potent factor in 
its educational life is the private 
school of Miss A. M. Wheeler, on 
Park street. With a competent 
corps of assistants, this school 
covers not only the earlier years of a 
child’s life, but has become recog- 


nized as admirably fitting pupils 
for entrance to the High School, 
where Miss Wheeler’s endorsement 
is equivalent to passing the required 
examination; those so endorsed are 
said to be specially well prepared, 
the short session in her school, with 
some home preparation, accustom- 
ing them to the independent spirit 
of scholarship demanded in the 
higher work; in brief, they know 
how to study. Not only here but in 
the secondary or High School 
studies themselves, for college or 
other preparation, the principal’s 
skill is testified to by many either 
now in college or scientific schools 
or graduates therefrom. 

Nothing more proper may be here 
introduced regarding the head of 
this flourishing institution than the 
words of Secretary W. H. Moody, 
who in a recent Haverhill “Home 
Week” address spoke of the fre- 
quency with which, on a long west- 
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ern journey with the President, he 
met men of prominence knowing 
Haverhill and cherishing it not only 
as a birthplace but for personal mem- 
ories of its people. We quote his 
words from a report in the Haverhill 
Gazette: “I met one man, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, president of the 
University of California, a son of a 
former pastor of the Portland Street 
church of this city; and this being a 
family gathering, let me tell you his 
words. He said to me, ‘Do you 
know Ann Wheeler?’ ‘Yes,’ I re- 
plied. “Well,’ he said, ‘she was one 
of my teachers out in Haverhill, 
and she was one of the best teachers 
I ever saw in all my life.’ That is 
a compliment which I feel like bring- 
ing back, coming as it did from one 
of the greatest and the brightest 
men of our country and the head of 
one of the gratest universities of 
this country, and I take great pleas- 
ure in presenting it.” Such an 
encomium, coming from such un- 
solicited source, needs no further 
comment. 

One of Haverhill’s most enterpris- 
ing firms is that of Chase Brothers, 
who have the most complete estab- 
lishment of its class outside of 
Boston for printing, stationery, 
sporting goods, etc. This firm, now 
styled “The Chase Press,” started 
a small printing business in 1876, do- 
ing all the work themselves, but 
with the increase iff business, new 
departments were added until now 
their establishment occupies nine 
entire floors. Both members of the 
firm are young men who give per- 
sonal attention to the details of the 
business and their high-class pro- 
ductions are well and familiarly 
known throughout New England. 

Of her public library Haverhill is 
justly proud. The library was 
founded by the late E. J. M. Hale in 


1873, and was opened to the public 
in 1875 with 20,962 volumes. The 
cost of the building, site, books and 
equipment was $79,711.78, of which 
the site and $30,556.23 were given 
by Mr. Hale. The rest was contrib- 
uted by over 500 citizens. Mr. 
Hale’s gifts and bequest to the 
library amounted to about $175,000. 
The library is well endowed, and 
has about 80,000 volumes, being 
fifth in size among Massachusetts 
free city libraries. The circulation 
in 1904 was 152,765 volumes, about 
3,000 volumes are added annually, 
and 200 periodicals are on file in the 
reading rooms. It has four branches, 
and maintains intimate relations 
with the schools through deliveries 
at the grammar schools and ten 
travelling libraries for the union 
schools. As a reference library it is 
particularly valuable, being rich in 
books on the fine arts, Americana, 
genealogy and New England town 
history. It has about 7,000 mounted 
pictures, nearly a complete collec- 
tion of local newspapers since the 
first one published in 1793, and one 
of the best collections of first edi- 
tions of Whittier and works about 
Whittier. 

To the early settlers religious ob- 
servances were a part of their sus- 
tenance, and in the thirty churches 
scattered throughout the city nearly 
every Christian creed. finds its spon- 
sors. Many of the church edifices 
are of unusual architectural attrac- 
tiveness, and the clergy are an ex- 
ceptionally able body of men. 

The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, a staunch abettor of 
church influences, occupies an at- 
tractive home on Main street. A 
legacy of generous proportions has 
made possible the recent addition of 
a fine gymnasium and swimming 
tank of 33,000 gallons capacity. 
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Shower baths, bowling alleys, basket 
ball facilities, and an efficient educa- 
tional department, make this institu- 
tion the peer of any of surround- 
ing cities. 

The city’s financial institutions 
include six national banks, a safe 
deposit and trust company, three 
savings banks and two cooperative 
banks. It is the boast of these insti- 
tutions that no depositor has ever 
lost a dollar through the failure of a 
Haverhill bank. 

Facilities for obtaining insurance 
in Haverhill are similar to those of 
other cities. Nearly every American 
and foreign company is represented 
here, and the rates for insurance 
vary according to the hazard. An 
aqueduct system owned and opera- 
ted by the city offers low water 
rates and opportunities for high 
pressure hydrant service, which, in 
connection with a first-class fire de- 
partment, headed by Chief John B. 
Gordon, make the probability of an- 
other disastrous fire like that of 
1882 extremely remote. The third 
in a series of conflagrations more or 
less devastating, this fire destroyed 
over two millions’ worth of property 
and left hundreds of shoe firms with- 
out homes. But pheenix-like they 
rose, and in an incredibly short time 
the burned-over area was covered 
with factories in full swing of activ- 
ity. 

Of public and semi-public build- 
ings—educational, philanthropic and 
hygienic institutions—Haverhill has 
a goodly supply. Among these her 
City Hall, erected in 1889 on the site 
of the old Mason’s Arms Tavern, is 
a building which for architectural 
beauty is not exceeded by any other 
in the state. The Post Office, com- 
pleted in 1895, is another edifice 
which attracts the eye as being 
in excellent taste and admirably 
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equipped. Postmaster H. I. Pink- 
ham, who is a personal friend of his 
townsman, Hon. William H. Moody, 
has recently been appointed to a 
new term of office, thereby insuring 
the excellent service which the city 
has always enjoyed in this depart- 
ment. 

Exceedingly well protected against 
physical contingencies is Haverhill, 
for she boasts three hospitals within 
her limits: a City Hospital proper, 
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which occupies a wing of the Alms 
House, an Emergency Hospital and 
a fine, modern, endowed hospital, 
known as the Hale Hospital at the 
east end of the city. The latter 
derives its name from its founder, 
the late E. J. M. Hale, who by his 
will left the city in the vicinity of 
$175,000 for various purposes. The 
hospital has been the recipient of 
many bequests from interested citi- 
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zens, and its new buildings of recent 
construction show modern conven- 
iences and luxuries to equal those 
of larger and more pretentious in- 
stitutions. Its commanding site, 
overlooking a view of charming pic- 
turesqueness, is a factor in its attrac- 
tiveness of which few similar 
institutions can boast. Miss Ann C. 
Parker, its matron, is at the head of 
a training school for nurses which 
is very thorough in its methods and 
practices. 

The Old Ladies’ Home is an insti- 
tution which is most adequately 
equipped and ably managed. Ca- 
pable of accommodating twenty-five 
persons, its comfortable quarters 
are always filled, and applicants are 
constantly waiting. Built in 1876 at 
a cost of $10,000, it is richly endowed 
and owns its own building. Other 
benevolent institutions which might 
be mentioned in detail, but which 
must receive only cursory enumera- 
tion, are The Elizabeth Home for 
Children, The Female Benevolent 
Society, The Haverhill Day Nursery, 
The Men’s Club and The Young 
Women’s Reading Room,—titles 
which suggest the scope and charac- 
ter of Haverhill benevolence. Forty- 
five thousand dollars was expended 
last year for the poor, while $16,000 
was expended for State Aid and 
$16,000 for Soldiers’ Relief. 

An institution of an entirely dif- 
ferent character is that known as 
the Historical Society, which has for 
its object the collection and preser- 
vation of articles of local historic in- 
terest. Its home, the gift of Mrs. 
Mary Duncan Harris, is on historic 
ground, being the old Saltonstall 
estate, previously referred to as 
“The Buttonwoods.” Under the 
patronage of Judge Ira A. Abbott, 
and the superintendence of Leonard 
W. Smith, the institution is in a 


thriving and prosperous condition. 

Among the interesting relics pre- 
served here is the sheet in which 
Hannah Duston brought home the 
scalps of her twelve Indian captors. 
Here also is the original Indian deed 
to Pentucket lands already referred 
to, carefully preserved. 

Haverhill is an amusement-loving 
city, and a large and well appointed 
theatre, with several minor places of 
attraction, furnish entertainment to 
those seeking it during the winter 
season. Her clubs also offer great 
possibilities along this line, and 
there are so many clubs, represent- 
ing so many different interests, that 
a word regarding one of her repre- 
sentative societies is demanded be- 
fore briefly touching upon other 
subjects. 

The largest club in the city is 
composed of a company of gentle- 
men numbering 350, who call them- 
selves The Pentucket Club. A 
purely social organization, its home 
is the old Duncan mansion at the 
corner of Main and Summer streets, 
which was purchased and remodeled 
to meet the exigencies of the society 
in 1895. Its wide piazzas overlook 
beautifully shaven lawns and flower 
beds, while its interior, richly fitted 
with every detail of comfort and 
luxury, is admirably adapted to its 
purpose. Billiards, bowling and a 
quiet hour in the reading room are 
the favorite recreations, while a 
conservatory, an art gallery and an 
opera hall offer their fascinations at 
appropriate seasons. It was in this 
hall, which is occasionally the scene 
of the club’s theatricals, that a ban- 
quet was tendered Hon. William H. 
Moody by his fellows at the time of 
his appointment as Secretary of the 
Navy. Draped above the head of 
the board, several flags, tied in dif- 
ferent styles of intricate knots by a 
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clever jack tar, caught the quick eye 
of Mr. Moody, who remarked upon 
the cunning work of some hand. 
Wishing to confound him, a friend 
who is extremely fond of a joke, 
gravely announced that a Secretary 
of the Navy was expected to be able 
to tie all such knots with unhesitat- 
ing facility. Equal to the occasion, 
Mr. Moody replied that duty de- 
manded his resignation upon the 
spot; but though worsted by the re- 
quirements of office he should 
nevertheless go down with flying 
colors. 

It is during the summer season, 
however, that Haverhill most enjoys 
herself. A pleasure steamer plies 
each day between the city and the 
beaches eighteen miles away, and 
the sail down the Merrimack, past 
points of historic and poetic inter- 
est, is one of the most charming 
river sails offered throughout New 
England. Among these the Pines, 
Eagle Island and numerous other 
leafy retreats are easily accessible 
from the city, and offer unlimited 
delights to those who wish to escape 
from dusty streets to Nature’s cool 
shadows. The half dozen city parks 
also afford breathing spots which 
are much appreciated by the chil- 
dren. Winnekenni Park, a delight- 
ful estate on the outskirts of the 
city, purchased some years ago for 
public resort purposes, is a favorite 
recreation ground for both young 
and old. The completion of a cir- 
cuit road, connecting it with the city 
will in the near future make it more 
than ever popular. With an annual 
appropriation of $7,000, it is sur- 
prising to note the _ extensive 
improvements which the Park Com- 
mission effect in their work of beau- 
tifying the city’s green spots. To 
the untiring efforts of Superinten- 
dent Henry Frost much of the effec- 
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tiveness of results and conserving of 
funds is due. 

A notable event in the history of 
Haverhill was the celebration of her 
250th birthday on July 2nd and 3rd, 
1890. The occasion was made one 
of special rejoicing and festivity. 
Elaborate preparations were made 
for its celebration, and a great con- 
course of guests and townsmen 
united in making it memorable for 
its associations and recollections. 
The commemorative oration was 
given by the Rev. Samuel White 
Duncan. 

An ode written for the occasion by 
the poet Whittier was read with 
much impressiveness. The venerable 
poet was unable to be present, but 


AN OLD TIME SHOE 


the last stanza of his poem indicates 
the deep and loyal affection with 
which he regarded his native town: 


“The singer of a farewell rhyme, 
Upon whose outmost verge of time 
The shades of night are falling down, 
I pray God bless the good old town.” 


Doubtless the poet Whittier has 
won wider distinction than any 
other of Haverhill’s sons. Born in 
the East parish in 1807, his early 
songs are replete with that sentiment 
of intense love of the Merrimac Val- 
ley and scenes of his boyhood which 
lingered with him to the very last. 
Here in the old Haverhill academy 
he received his early education; here 
he taught and edited a paper; here he 
first began to paint those word pic- 
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tures which the world delights in 
to-day ; and here two hundred years 
old stands the house of his father— 
a shrine toward which hundreds of 
pilgrims yearly wend their way. 
This old house is now in the posses- 
sion of the Whittier Club; is in ex- 
cellent repair; and its interior 
furnishings are preserved precisely 
as they were when occupied by the 
Whittier family. 

Many have been the solid Haver- 
hill men and women to make famous 
names for themselves by their tal- 
ents and abilities. Such names as 
Harriet Newell, pioneer missionary 
to India, Benjamin Greenleaf, math- 
ematician, Dr. James Nichols, ex- 
pounder of science, Charles Short, 
educator, Henry Bacon and Henry 
D. Morse, lights in the field of fine 
arts, Daniel Appleton, founder of 
the well-known publishing house of 
that name, are but a few of those 
which have become familiar the 
country over; while the names of 
Marsh, Crowell, Atwood, Carleton, 
Train, Seeley, Longley, Minot, 
Ames, Wingate, Farnum, Merrill, 
Hale, Nichols and a score of others 
could be cited as enjoying perhaps 
a narrower, but not less appreciative 
recognition. 

Of those who are to-day identi- 
fied with high offices both at home 
and abroad, doubtless Hon. William 
H. Moody enjoys the highest repute. 
Born in Newbury, December 23rd, 
1853, he graduated from Phillips 
Academy, Andover, in 1872, and 
from Harvard University four years 
later. Directing himself to the 
study of law, Mr. Moody practiced 
with marked success for several 
years. His incumbency of the dis- 
trict attorneyship was a notable one, 
and doubtless the ability displayed 
in that office led to his election 


in 1893 as Congressional represen'- 
ative of the sixth Massachusetts 
District, a post made vacant by th» 
death of Gen. Cogswell of Salem. 
His promotion to the office of Sec- 
retary of the Navy and again to th. 
Attorney Generalship certifies to 
the high esteem with which his ver- 
satile capabilities are regarded a: 
the Capitol. Mr. Moody has alway: 
been prominent in the social life o: 
his home city, and is a member of 
its leading business and educationa. 
institutions. 

At the head of municipal affairs 
is Roswell L. Wood. Elected a 
member of the Board of Overseers 
of the Poor, in 1901, his popularity 
led to his inauguration as Mayor, in 
1904, and also his re-election to that 
office last December. He is much 
beloved of the old soldier, in whose 
behalf he has always shown a lively 
interest, which interest also extends 
in a marked degree to the worthy 
poor. The Board of Aldermen, and 
the various city officers, from the 
lowest to the highest, are devoted to 
the interests of their city, and per- 
sonal aggrandizement does not play 
the part which it is apt to assume 
in larger cities throughout the 
country where personal loyalty is a 
missing factor. 

It would be at variance with the 
spirit of this article to select for 
special commendation a few prom- 
inent names representing particular 
vocations, to the neglect of others 
perhaps as worthy but less conspic- 
uous. It is sufficient to say that the 
citizens of Haverhill are to-day 
worthy of their honorable ancestry, 
and that the city herself, standing 
upon the threshold of her present 
prosperity, looks with confidence to- 
ward a yet more prosperous and 
expansive future. 


HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 


A backward glance from the 
summit of Great Hill leaves upon the 
memory an impression of the city 
which fair scenes of many lands can 
hardly outrival. From this summit 


To the north the Deerfield Moun- 
tains loom ghostly and tall, with 
Atkinson Academy buildings a little 
to the west in the foreground. Afar 
to the east, and beyond the spires 


THE RIVER FRONT 


glimpses of twenty towns in Massa- 
chusetts and as many in New 
Hampshire are visible to the naked 
eye. Here, 339 feet above the sea, 
the country stretches its rich acres 
of hills and farm-dotted vales before 
the gaze in a panorama of scenic 
beauty which impels an exclamation 
of delight. To the south and west 
lie Groveland, Andover, Methuen 
and Lawrence, with. Wauchusett and 
Monadnock grim sentinels guard- 
ing their backs in the dim distance. 


of Newburyport the Atlantic 
stretches its pale turquoise band 
from Cape Ann to Boar’s Head, and 
lastly, as if drawn by a magnet, the 
eye rests upon the Merrimack,—a 
blue satin ribbon twining in and out 
of field and forest now subtly tinted 
with spring’s faint green. Swinging 
strongly along under bridges and 
past towns, joyous as a child it goes, 
pulsing with summer’s promise— 
full of her latent laughter and song. 
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THe MAN WitTHoUT A Country, by Edward 
Everett Hale, with a new introduction 
and notes by the author. 

Dr. Hale’s most famous storv comes to 
us in a fresh dress and a record of nearly 
a dozen copyrights in this country, but this 
is but a partial indication of its popularity 
for as he states in the introduction, when 
it appeared it was printed much more ex- 
tensively in England than it was in Ameri- 
ca. It has made its way round the world, 
in many translations, and is an ever wel- 
come guest. 

In the introduction Dr. Hale tells how 
his hero’s name, a creature of his own 
fancy proved to be that of a real person, 
the incidents of whose early days some- 
what tallied with those of the imaginary 
Philip Nolan, and of the pleasant and un- 
pleasant complications growing therefrom. 

In writing the book Dr. Hale struck a 

popular note, which has since echoed with 

a volume and persistence of which he little 

dreamed. It is a book for every young 

American, and indeed for every young citi- 

zen of any country, for love of country 

which is its lesson, is due, under whatever 
flag the book is read. (Little, Brown & 

Company, Boston. 35 cents, postpaid. 


Tue Story or A Literary Career, by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, with description of her 
home and life by Ella Gyles Ruddy. 

In this little volume the writer presents 
her autobiography, in response to numer- 
ous iungiries relating thereto from literary 
clubs and other interested people. The 
story is entertaining, as a picture of the in- 
spiration which aided Mrs. Wilcox in over- 
coming more than the average obstacles 
which impeded her early career. It will 
prove encouraging to young authors, if only 
they really have the genius upon which her 
success was built. 

She is frank in her disclosures of literary 
experience, and reports the exact remu- 
neration received for each manuscript 
which found a publisher. The booklet is 
handsomely printed, and will please and 
satisfy the thousands of admirers who have 
attached themselves to Mrs. Wilcox 
through appreciative interest in her work. 
(Elisabeth Town, Holyoke. 50 cents.) 


TRUSTS VERSUS THE PuBLIC WELFARE, by H. 

C. Ritchie. 

Mr. Ritchie assumes in his first paragraph 
that “trusts” are a menace to public wel- 
fare, through the regulation of prices for 
labor, the destruction of competition, and 
the control of every market, and that their 
purpose is to extort from ‘the public the 
highest possible prices, without provoking 
revolution 

His book is chiefly valuable from its mass 
of statistical information of the extent to 
which business concentration has _ gone, 
and the volume of stocks and bonds now 
existing with suggestions as.to the amount 
of aqueous certificates upon which the pub- 
lic is now contributing the money to be 
divided as dividends among the “consolida- 
tors.” The figures are more easily acces- 
sible in this volume than in the voluminous 
pages of “frenzied finance” which seem to 

ave inspired it, and to this extent cer- 
tainly it is of value to every student of 
the times. (R. F. Fenno & Company, New 
York.) 


Rutes ror Brivce. By K. N. 

Steele. 

The increasing popularity of bridge whist 
practically i insures a large demand for these 

‘Rules,” which are given in the simplest 
possible manner in a little booklet of 35 
pages. (William R. Jenkins, Sixth Ave. 
New York.) 

Recently received from The Macmillan 
Company i is “The Declaration of Independ- 
ence’ written by Herbert Friedenwald, 
Ph. D. and furnished for editorial purposes. 
(Price, $2.00.) 


MoperN ARMS AND A FEUDAL THRONE, by 
T. Milner Harrison. Illustrated by W. 
E. B. Starkweather. 

Young people generally will be interested 
in this story of a shipwreck in the South- 
ern Pacific, and the discovery of some won- 
derful things in the Under World. It is 
quite as interesting and quite as improbable 
as anything by Jules Verne, and the 
writer's ingenuity in working out numer- 
ous sensational situations is admirable. (R. 
F. Fenno & Company, New York. $1.50.) 


THE PROBLEM 


Starved Poorly 


Cooked Ill 
Brain and — 
eves Health 


SOLVED 


Brain and 
Pre- Certain _  Grape- 


Food Digested Digestion Nuts 


Try as we may we cannot feed the various parts of the body on drugs. 
We must do it in nature’s way, by food. 


Ordinary phosphorus, of the drug shop, will not feed the brain and nerves 
as that which nature puts into the grains of the field in the form of phosphate of 
potash. By use of food containing this important element we can properly 
nourish and rebuild the brain and nerve centres. 


The makers of Grape-Nuts breakfast food, knowing its great value, make 
those important parts of the grains (wheat and barley), which contain the phos- 
phate of potash, a part of their food. 

They also change the starch of the grains into sugar, and thus avoid all 
danger to its users of ‘starch indigestion” which complaint is common to users 
of white bread, porridge, etc. 


The crisp, delicious particles of Grape-Nuts should be only slightly 
moistened with cream or milk, leaving work for the teeth as nature intended. 
Their action brings down the saliva and this is very important in the digestion 
of all foods. Try the change 1o days. 

There’s a reason for 


Grape-Nuts 
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BOOK NOTES—Continued 


Perhaps the most interesting figure in 
American literary life is Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., whose new novel, “The Clansman,” has 
just been brought out. A native of North 
Carolina, he is a descendant of sturdy 
Scotch Covenanters, whose best traditions 
of liberty and loyalty were maintained by 
the Ku Klux Klan in the troubled days of 
the Reconstruction. He was educated for 
the law, but abandoned it to become a 
preacher. He was a brilliant, fearless and 
impassioned pulpit orator, and his Sunday 
afternoon sermons at the Academy of 
Music, New York, attracted thousands. 
He is also a noted lecturer. He has re- 
peated in literature his success in the pulpit 
and on the platform. “The Leopard’s 
Spots” was the first of a triolgv of real 
Southern novels, of which “The Clansman” 
is the second. In “The Clansman,” Mr. 
Dixon has produced his most ambitious 
book so far, and in so doing has not onl 
created an absorbing and dramatic Hen | 
but has added to the literature of the Re- 
construction. 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
announce for publication April Ist, on their 
Lothrop list, two widely different works of 
fiction, each of commanding interest. 
“Miss Billy” is an entertaining novel of 
civic improvement by Edith K. Stokely and 
Marian K. Hurd, two bright woman jour- 
nalists of Des Moines, Ia. It has to do 
with the formation of a street almost as 
unpromising as the celebrated “cabbage 
patch,” and equally rish in humorous char- 
acters. The other is “The Human Touch,” 
a tale of the great Southwest, by Edith M. 
Nicholl, a book having much of the quality 
of “The Virgian” The story is one of 
affinity and of the “human touch” that 
draws man and woman together wherever 
it appears in its might, regardless of any 
obstacles. It is full of good red blood and 
life, enlivened with humor. They also pub- 
lish April 1st no their Lee & Shepard list, 
a juvenile by Edward Stratemeyer, that 
cannot fail to be a leader in its class, “At 


the Fall of Port Arthur.” Mr. Strate- 


mever is so widely known as being keenly 
up-to-date in his books, that his large au- 
cet has been already expecting this 
boo 


Mrs. H. M. Lothrop, (Margaret Sidney) 
is engaged in com leting the tenth of the 
famous Pepper books, “Ben Pepper,” which 
the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company have 
in press for publication upon their Lothrop 
list during the present season. The popu- 
lar demand for these remarkable books is 
continually increasing; the sales during the 
past season surpassing all previous records. 


HIGH AUTHORITY. 


Dr. Robert Hutchison, Hospital for Sick 
Children, London, says: “Condensed milk 
is more easily digested than that of ordi- 
nary cow's milk.” For this reason the de- 
mand for Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk, for infant feeding, is constantly in- 
creasing. Use it also be tea, coffee and 
cocoa. 


THE GROWTH OF THE PRUDEN- 
TIAL. 


The prosperity and progress of the great 
insurance organization*such as The Pruden- 
tial, to whose care is committed suh a large 
share of the nation’s savinge, is a matter of 
financial interest to many millions of tlie 
people. As this Company alone has nearly 
6,000,000 policies in force, covering life in- 
surance exceeding one billion dollars, it 
can be seen how the tide of public confi- 
dence has flowed in increasing volume 
towards this institution. 

The Annual Statement of the Company, 
just published, brings out some interesting 
facts. It shows that the life isurance issued 
and paid for during the year 1904 exceeded 
$312,000,000, being the largest in the history 
of the Company ; $13,000,000 was paid to its 
policyholders, bringing the total since or- 
ganization to an amount exceeding $92,000,- 
000. 

It is certainly impossible to estimate the 
amount of good which the distribution of 
this vast sum of money has accomplished 
for the American people who have been its 
recipients. 

The Company has at different times 
made changes and concessions in its poli- 
cies, which resulted in giving additional 
benefits to those insured. Wherever prac- 
ticable these concessions are made retro- 
active; and up to the present time the 
Company has distributed ,in cash dividends 
and other concessions, not stipulated in 
original contracts, and voluntarily given to 
holders of old policies, over five million 
dollars. 

The financial side of the statement shows 
equal progress. The assets of The Pru- 
dential were increased by $16,000,000, and 
the analysis of thes assets, as given in the 
statement, shows them to be of the highest 
possible character. It is shown, for in- 
stance, that the bonds and stocks owned 
hy the Company have increased in value 
since their purchase by over $1,400,000, and 
that ample a, is afforded by proper- 
ties and collateral securities upon which 
the loans of the Company have been made. 
The total assets of The Prudential now 
exceed over $88,000,000; the liabilities are 
$75,000,000, leaving a surplus of $13,000,- 
000 


The Company will furnish information 
concerning its policies to those who write 
to the Home Office, Newark, N. J 
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more. 
five years of five years, or even 


receive the 


_ The assured under the above 
mentioned policy had only paid 
$724.0 in premiums. In return 
for this amount,the Equitable 
must pay *50,000, and may pay 
$100,000 or even more. 


If 


you would like full informa- 
tion regarding this new form 


of policy send coupon below, or 
write,for leaflet. _ 
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Write to GAGE E TARBELL 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, !20 Broadway, N. Y., Dept. I4 


Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment 


ADDRESS. 


_...... issued to a person. years of age 
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‘SPECIAL $1.00 Postpaid . 


This Vest Pocket 


ELECTRIC SEARCH LIGHT 


Bvery One Guaranteed 


NOT A TOY 


But a useful, pract CHRap 1mrra TIONS 
able and convenient article for — 
every one. Fits nicely in the Vest Pocket. 
Handy for farmers to take tothe barn at night—No 
danger of fire—can’t-blow out—always y—sim- 
y press the button aad you have instant light. 
awatuable fer PHYSICIANS, WATCHMEN, 
PLUMBERS, GLERGYMEN. MINERS. RAIt- 
ROAD MEN, BANEEKRS, HUNTERS, Etc. Women 
folks find it handy about the house for cellars,dark 
corners ,etc.—In fact any placea bright. SAFE Light 
is wanted. No heat. es, chemi- 
A child can operate it. No wien, smoke, 
dirt. Nothing to break. It lasts for ycars. Once you 
Prag it, you would never be without it. Send tovay 
for free electrical catalog. it shows 
of USEFUL electrical novelties for all 
AGENTS make BIG MONEY SELL OUR 
GOODS. WRITE FOR TERMS. 


JONES-ESTES MFG. CO., Dept. A., Portland, Me. 


ROCK RIDCE HALE 


A sehoo! fur boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, 
for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium with swim ming 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A vigorous school life. 

can ideals. Fits for college, Scientific School and Business, Tie 
trated pamphiet sent free. wr. G. K. WHITE, Pie, 
Wellesiey Hill-, Mass 


OF BOSTON: 
The Teachers’ Exchange 95, 
Tutors and Private Re 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A modern, high-class and conven- 
ient stopping place, offering every 
accommodation for the comfort 

pleasure of transient guests. 
Moderate prices. 


Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 


MAKE $5,000 A YEA 


Many of our representatives are doing it. We want firs 
class local age ents in every city and town to sell our ligh-grad 
guaranteed dividend-paying mining and oil securities on com. 
mission. We are the leading firm in our line in Americagy 
are operating only developed, paying properties on a new am 
successful system that absolutely insures satisfactor) and pro 
fitable results. The right man can quickly build . Up @ large, 
permanent, rrofitable business. References required. 


A. L. Wisner & Cu., Bankers, 32 Broadway, N ewYerk 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL, 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup.” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a 


MANUSCRIPTS 


typewritten, exact to copy, ready for publisher or 
printer A 1 guaranteed work, low rates and 
prompt attention. Editing, revision or general te 
construction a specialty. Terms quoted after e 
amination of manuscript for which no charge 's 


made. 
EMMA W. AYLESWORTH, 
P. O. BOX 2208, BOSTON, MASS 


Grace I. Fuller Minna W. Cost 
Tel. 2458 Main. 
FULLERanndCASS 
STENOGRAPHERS AND COPYISTS 
953 and 936 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
Manuscripts solicited. 
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FINAL OPPORTUNITY 


By Small Monthly Payments , 


We offer you, now. the last chance you will ever have to join an investment,which has been 
~ om with the readers of this magazine that all the shares have been now taken exvept the 
nal allotment. 
Remeinber, there are only 6,000 shares all together in this Mutual Rubber Production 
Company, and only a few hundred of them remain. When these are gone the sale must be 
een utly closed, Series A, B, C, D, E, F and G have been closed, and Series H, the LAST 
FINAL ONE, which we are Low offering, will at the present rate cf sale be quickly 
en. 
Every series of these shares has been over-subscribed, and the number of shares in the 
final series is so limited that many poopie will necessarily be disappointed. We reserve the 
right to pro-rate or to reject applications when over-subscribed. 
If you have been procrastinating—if you have been putting it off “until to-morrow,” or 
‘until next week,” it behooves you now 


SECURE YOUR SHARES AT ONCE 


The Mutual Rubber Production Company is divided into only 6,000 shares, each one 
representing an undivided interest equivalent to an acre in our great commercial rubber 
orchard. These 6,000 acres are in Southern Mexico—the finest rubber land in all the world. 
In this orchard we are changing the production of crude rubber from the uncertain method 
heretofore employed—that of reckless and destructive tapping by improvident natives—to 
the most solid and permanent basis known to modern scientific forestry, and under Anglo- 
Saxon supervision. No industry ever underwent so radical a development as we are now 
: engaged in, without makinginmmensely wealthy all those interested in the change. The enor- 

mous fartunes made in the past, by gathering crude rubber from virgin trees scattered here 
and there in the tropical jungle are as nothing compared to the sure and permanent incomes 
) to be derived from this new industry. 

No large cash down payment is required to secure these shares, as they are paid for in 
ily small monthly installments, as the work of Sveeement progresses. For $20, as the first 
ZN monthly payment, you can secure five shares. hen you pay $20 a month for 23 more 
33, yng then $10 a month for a limited period, until you have paid $1,500, the full price for 

five shares (8300 each in the present series). But, meantime, you will have received divi- 
3, dends amounting to $1,050, or $210 per share, so that the actual net cost of the five shares in 
ud this remarkably safe and profitable investment will be only $450 of your own money, or 890 
by pershare. Then, from the maturity period onward, your five shares, or acres, will y jeld you 

or your heirs $1, 200 a year for more years than you can possibly live. 
re Early dividends are _— ided by “tapping to death’ 400 of the 600 trees we originally 
»” plant to each acre, and the 200 trees remaining for permanent yield will produce every year 
at least two pounds of rubber each, at a net profit of 60 cents a pound. hese statistics are 
vouched for by the Government reports of the United States and Great Britain—the most 


reliable sources of information in the world. 
This means, on your five-share investment, a rmanent and certain income of $1,200 a 
year, or $2,400 a yearon 10 shares. Or better still, 25 shares will yield you $6,000 a year. 
sher or A single share can be secured on the same advantageous basis. 
No such opportunity as this to secure a permanent annual income has ever before been 
es offered to people of erate means. 
eral te 
ter ex Our Final Offer--Your Last Opportunity 
arge is 
rou do not promptly take advantage of this remarkable final offer, you will be too late to share the profits 
tell y the h reds of fortunate shareholders scattered throughout the country. Probably some one of them 
is your good friend or acquaintance. 
MASS. very possible safeguard surrounds this investment. The State Street Trust Co. of Boston holds the title 
to our property in Mexico as trustee. We agreeto deposit with them the money paia in for shares, and we file 
with them sworn statements as to the development of the property. This company also acts as registrar of: our 


stock. You are fully protected from loss in case of death or in case of lapse of payment, and we grant you a sus- 
V. Cass pension of payments for go days any time you may wish. Furthermore,we agree to loan you money on your shares. 
We can prove to you that the five shares in this investment, paid for in small monthly inctalien ents.will bring 
you an average return of twenty-five per cent. on your money during the period of pay- 
ment, and will then bring you $100 a month for more than a lifetime, This opens the door for your- 
self, not to wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years, when perhaps you will not be able to 
earn it. Payments of $4.00 per month the first two years and smaller payments thereafer will secure you one share, 
Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely, and proves every statement. We will 
hurry it te you immediately on request, thus assuring you a possibility of securing shares 
Solero 1 it is ool te. This is absolutely the last call, The large demand for Mutual Rubber shares 
has made this final announcement necessary. 


[3 Mutual Rubber Production Company 
131 MilK Street, Boston, Mass. 
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2000 
Tapestry 
Paintings 
to Choose 


Tapestry 
Paintings 


38 Artists 
Employed 


Including Gold 
Medalists from 
the Paris Salon 


SPECIAL DESICNS FURNISHED 


FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 


irtistic Dome Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 
tto All Parts 


Color Schemes, 


Designs, Estimates. Artists se 


of the World to execute 


, every sort of Decoration. We are educating yo country in Color Harmony. We supply 


everything t goes to make the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, iture, 
Parquetry, Tiles. Window Shades, Art ies, Posters. 

WwW vou 
For Wall H in colors to match all Painting Studies apes 


newest and most urable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 
AET CRETONS 

The sidew allsof boudoi bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 


WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefull 
selected from the full line of every wall 
paper manufacturer both in America, 


and has qualities in = wthohe our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
There are among them many beautiful 
designs r ng in = from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) u 


DRAPERIES 

Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. Itis admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm ee their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get ‘‘the proper thing’’ 

from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall evens. and other side wall 
coverings. e propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 


attention is given to Corr 


and Decorating th 


Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminen 


John F. Douthitt 


There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the publication of 
this Compendium represents an outlay of 
Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the paere rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stu possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 

Art Decorations 

The art book of the century, 200 royal 
filled with full-page colored 

fliustrations < of modern home interiors and 

studies. Price If you want to 

up send $2.00 for this 


In our Tapestry Peiasing School (which 
we have arran to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions ee by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to foreign goods 
and half the price. of soenpien 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for oe order of two 
— of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 


our Color Experts will answ - 
the Home. A full line of Posters | by Ri gi 
English Poster 


French, German and 


“The Douthitt 
Street) 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 
NEW YORK 
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Royal Dutch 


COCOA 


Double 
Strength. | 


Use halfas 
much as of 
other 

Cocoas. 


IT’S DUTCH—The Cocoa with the YELLOW WRAPPER. es 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


85 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000.00 


Deposits may be made at any time, and 
interest will be allowed on daily balances ef 
five hundred dollars and upward. And eon 
time deposits as agreed. 


OFFICERS. 
DAVID RB. WHITNEY, Actuary. 
HENRY N. MAF R, Secretary. 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Asst. Sec. and Treas, 
FRANCIS R. JEWETT, Trust Officer. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 

Chas. H. Dalton, Vice-Pres. 

Chas. F. Choate, Vice-P ris. 

J. Lewis Stackpole, Vice-' r 
Wiliam F.«rosworth 
Frederick P. Fish 
Morris Gray 
George 8. Silsh e 
Lawrence M. Stockton 


Walter C. Baylies 
Alfred Bowditeh 
Alexander Cochrane 
Eémend D. Codman 
T. Jefferson Coolidge 
Dexter 


George James J. Storrow 
Philip Dexter Nathaniel Thayer 
George Wigglesworth 


EASTER MEMORIALS 


Time is short in 
which to DESIGN, 


! EXECUTE and 
ERECT WORK 


in 
STAINED GLASS, 
MARBLE, STONE, 
MOSAIC, CARVED WOOD, METAL, 
Etc. 
IMMEDIATE CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 
Send for 


PHOTOGRAPHS of new DESIGNS 
of Memorials for CHURCH or 
CEMETERY 


sq CARMINE ST. 


NEW YORK 
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The Leading House of its Class in New England, 
Occupying Half an Acre of Floor Space 


CHASE BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, RETAILERS 


Paper, Stationery, Printing 


Sporting Goods and Novelties 


NINE FLOORS 


| 

| | 

37-39-41 WASHINGTON ST. HAVERHILL, MASS. 


QUILTED 
Mattress Pads 


THREE SCORE and TEN 
YEARS is a long life, yet about 
THIRTY YEARS of it is spent in 
bed. Then why not make your bed 
as comfortable as it can be made. 

Quilted Mattress Pads will not 
only make it.comfortable, but as they 
are spread over the mattress, they 
will protect it, and will keep your 
bed or baby’s crib in a perfect Sani- 
tary condition. 

Quilted Mattress Pads wash 
perfectly, and are as good as new 
after laundering. 

They are sold in all sizes by Dry 
Goods dealers. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
1§ Laight Street, New York. 


Causes of Loss or Hair 


Dr. Sabouraud. the eminent French Der- 
matologist, says that 98 per cent of hair 
losses are the results of microbes and the 
neglect of dandruff. The antiseptic 
action of 


Seven 


Sutherland 
Sisters’ 


preparations kills microbes and removes 
dandruff. ‘Their constant use for a period 
will, by acting directly on the hair bulbs, 
furnish nourishment, vitality and growing 
power to the impoverished roots and air 
shafts, resulting in complete restoration. 
Sold by druggists. 


“It’s the Hair-not the Hat” 


That makes a woman attractive 


‘o all principz 
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Boston 
¢ ‘ » | Reduced Rate: 
| 4 Commencina 
| May i=! 
A descriptive pamphlet entitled //SH/NGANDHUNTING describing the 
great fishing region of New England and the Maritime Provinces mailed 
upon receipt of 2¢ stamp. Including a copy of condensed Fish and Game Laws 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. BOSTON & MAINE R.R. BOSTON. 


The MOWER | ||L.et Me Do Your 
OOKING 


do not go to seed and cut Why worry, watch and fret over 
your grass without break - ~ {/ a hot stove when you oan put 
ing small feeders of roots, your meat, vegetables, cu 

the wii bec.me | short, the whole fer 
thick and the weeds will OTAT OES. 4 
disappear. $ | ves and cook it,as food never 
was or can be cooke’ as 
other way, over ONE BUR NEB 


y of steve, range, gas, gasoline or 

rial oi] stove? No watching; n» bast- 

\ a ONION we | ing; nothing overdone no: under 
ax the 


done. lam 


IDEAL 


COMBINATION 


STEAM 
made of heavy tin; with 
ALL COPPER seamless 


drawn tank; seamless 
tep. No sharp corners 


The Clipper will do it. Ask your come in both round and square 
shapes—both kind have whistles. ease and dirt. | BLOW 
ve Dealer for them Prices $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, Y WHISTLE 20 
i If they have not got them, below is the P:i $4.50 aed up. utes before water aor 
4 6° z <— replenishing; aever go on a strike nor talk back. I CU! THE 
. No. 1—12 in. Mower $5.00 No. 2—15 in. Mower $6.00 COST OF FUEL and WORK IN HALF, save time and 
k Ne. 3—18-in. Mower $7.00 No. 4—2l-in. Mower $3.00 wear and tear on your eee bere pan I hold :2 one- 
A 
SEND DRAFT, MONEY-ORDER OR =REF “BOO K 4 
: REGISTERED LE'TER Gives full details; letters from 
7 people all over the land who would not do witnout me for tea 
| Please mention New England Magazine when writing times what | cost. : 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk Toledo, Ohio 


AGENTS WANTED 


SMS 
S 


A 


SS 


That healthful region where the air is mellowed into genial warmth by 
mountain and sea, where fertile acres yield rich returns to thrift, where great 
ranches are being cut into small farms, where business is good, crops are sure 
and capital finds profitable investment. One-way Colonist tickets $33 from 
Chicago, on sale daily until May 15, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 


Correspondingly low rates from all points. Choice of routes. Fast trains. Daily 
and personally conducted excursions. Double berth in Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
Cars only $7 through to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland witbout change. 


If you want to know how to go, how long it takes, and how 
much it costs, with facts about resources and climate, send Qiu aaen. 
four cents in stamps for booklets, maps and full information. Fey 
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speed 14 miles per hour guaranteed. 
The price is 8700.00. 


surco BOATS FOR EVERYBODY 


Oanoes, Hunting Bosats, Row Boats, Sail Boats 
Launches, and all sizes Automobile Boats, Ex- 
cursion Steamers, anytuing from a $20.00 
Row Boat to a $75,000.00 Steam Yacht. 


Twentieth century liunches are strong and safe in 
construction, with special features not found in an 
other launch. Machivery simple and absolutely rell. 
able, easyto operate. These launches contain the mort 
compact, economical, powerful, and safest outfit on the 
market to-day. 

Vedar canvas canoes of various sizes, inexpensive, 
light, easy to paddle—a canoe you can trust the chil- 
dren in and not feel worried. e also have a fine line 
of staunch, strong rowboats at from $20.00 u». 

The Kacine Still thunter—a light weight, light 
draught, very stiff cedar hunting boat. Itisa very stil) 
boat also, a point all huoters will appreciate. A prac- 
tical boat for the hunter or the fisherman ata low cost. 

We putjust as much care and good, thorough work- 
manship iato building our sail boats as we do Ip a 
palatial $75,000 00 steam yacht. Every boat, large or 
ema'l, that leaves the Racine shipyards is as perfect as 
careful workmaoship and years uf experience in bulld- 
ing wil kinds of craft can make it. 

shallow Draught Steel Turbine Steamers designed 
espe:lally for service on Florida and Alaska rivers. 
These boats, built by us, are in use very largely in for 
elcu countries—in Alaska, in South America, and even 
onthe Nile River in 7 

Automobile boats designed especially for speed 
—anl combine a specially designed hull, embodying all 
theelements that make ups ‘eed, and amotordeveloping 
the maximum power in a minimum space and wel, bt. 

If vou are contemplating buying any kind cf n b: at 
this year, and want to know fully about what Is latest 
an! bestin boat construction, you must have our large 
estalog. Sent free. 

Catalog 1. Row Boats, Hunting Boats and Canoes. 
Catalog 2. Motor and Power Boats. 


Say which one wanted and address 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 2. Muskegon, Mich. 


New York Office, 169 Broadway, Boston store 16 
Columbus Ave., Philadelphia store, 438 Delaware 
Ave., Chicag’ stor, 1321 Michigan Ave.,and agen- 
cles in a'l other principal cities. Write for address of 
agents nearest you. We wantto show you Racine Boats, 
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People list property with as. 


what he wants with us and purchases. 


invéstment. 


The New England Real Estate Agency 
_. Of Frank H. Rand, 90 Merrimack St., Haverhill, Mass. 


We sell their property. 
We have the best list of property to select from. The customer finds 


We have farms of all ktnds, sizes and prices; Summer Homes, in the 
mountains and at the beaches; City property, both for homes and 


Write us what yon want and we are in a position to supply your needs. 


UNDER OUR 


EMPLOYMENT 


CONTRACT 


We qualify you to hold a responsible position payiog at least 
$20 A WEEK in any of the following professions: 


ILLUSTRATING, BOOKKEEPING, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
ADVERTISI PROOFREADING, SIIOWCARD WRITING, 
STENOGRAPHY, JOURNALISM, TEACHING, 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, ENGLISH BRANCHES. 
Ambitious men and women should make application 
at once for our EMPLOYMENT CONTRACT and free book 
Struggles with the World.” Mention profession you 
wish to follow. WRITE TO-DAY for f'"'! particulars, 


Correspondence lastitute of America, Be 599 Scranton, Pa. 


Th AMERICA 
PRINTING CO. 
| FINE BOOK | 


AND JOB | 
PRINTING 


8 DIX PLACE, BOSTON 
TELEPHONE 1172-2 OXFORD 


mm | New Phoenix Hotel 
_ HAVERHILL, MASS. 


5: | This House is under new Management and re- 

| furnished throughout. Steam Heat, Gas, and 
Electric Lights. The most Centrally located 
Hotel in the City, 50 large, lighted Rooms. 
Connected with Theatre. Baths or. every Floor. 
All Cars from Depot pass the House. 


q Cuisine pa Excell ence 
| 11-15-17 HOW STREET 


ARTHUR J. HERBERT JOS. 0. CORMIER | 
Proprietors 


= 


Stop at... 


Hotel Earlington 


(FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION) 


27th Street 
Between Broadway and 6th Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Management desires to call your at- 
tention to the REDUCTION IN RATES FOR 
ROOMS AND RESTAURANT. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, Seventy-five Cents. 
Rooms, with Detached Bath, ONE DOLLAR 
per Day and upward. 


PARLOR AND BEDROOM, with Private Bath, 
Two DoLLaRs AND Firry Cents per Day 
and upward. 


Ladies travelling alone will find the Earling- 
ton quiet, safe and most convenient for Shop- 
ping and Theatres. 

E. M. EARLE @ SON 
ESTAB. 1846 ef Earle’s Hotel 
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WING 


| Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 
You Save from *75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profitadded. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—al! these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth 
saving” 


SENT ON TRIAL 
ANYWHETEC money in Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 


States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or , 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. Small, Easy Payments 


There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 M 0 N T H L Y 

days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it atour mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 4nd schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 


Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we ers and musicians. Thousands’ of these pianos. are in 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any State, 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of dresses. 


the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and Teen neatia: Guitar. Harp, Zither, Banjo— 

any or all of these instraments may be re- 
without anything being paid in ad vance oron arrivaleither produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and means of our Instrumental! Attachment. This improve- 
organs in exchange. ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 


A guarantee for 12 years against any defectintone,action, Pisno. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 


workmanship or materia) isgiven with every Wing Piano. 


——————— YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
Tee.) Se ea ae If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


te ae A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 

ee experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different varts 
ioe i ah of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
si -| to get out of order and in fact isa oe encyclopedia. It makes the 

"4 selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
ES, F tone, action, workmanship and finish It tells you how to test a piano 
how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
Popur : its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
iy ae . dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
4 nameis Book of Complete Information About Pianos.”’ 
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we cond foes to gagene wishing to buy a piano. All you 
‘Lita Fh ak, ave to do is to send us your name and address. 
The Book | 


a PiotComplete Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
wees | it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
about rs the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 


formation, also full particulars abont the WING Send to the name and 


be sent to you promptly by mail. & formation 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 


WING & SON 


354-384 West 13th St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR 1905 
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“The Chest with the Chill in It.’ 


Having recognized for years the value of stone 
construction for ice-saving, cola retaining, food-pre- 
serving qualities, we started in with this as a basis 
and have now produced and put on the market a 
Refrigerator lined with solid stone from % to “% an 
inch thick. This stone is SNOW WHITE and pol- 
ished to a mirror-like surface. 

Now You Can See the Results : 
Economy, Cold retaining, Indestructible solidity, 
Beautiful Appearance, and Cleanliness. 

We take pleasure in the excellence of our 
goods and the consequent rapid increase of our 
business. Our 1905 booklet illustrates the largest 
and most complete line of Refrigerators ever 
made. Send for it. 


Maine Manufacturing Company 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 


THE MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT 


ADDS, SUBTRACTS, MULTIPLIES AND DIVIDES | ; 
By Simply Pressing the Keys. It will save you enough time and labor in a year BM 
to more than pay for itself. Let us send you one on 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
It is the only comput- 
ing on the market 
fitted with Two Sets 
of Dials. The up- 
per set enables the 
operator to prove his 
work as fast as tt 
is done and shows 
the place in case 


Its positive and 
simplex action, 
perfect steel con- 
struction, fine 
adjustment and | 
excellent work- 
manship makes it 
the most Durable 
and Accuratecom- 
of interruption. puting machine on | 
Write for Free Trial Offer and Circular “N” the market. 
MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT COMPANY 
8-I6 Warren Street PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
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Past— Paid Policyholders in 29 Years, Ninety- . 
Two Million Dollars. Over 5 Million 
Dollars Given in Cash Dividends and 7 
Other Concessions not Stipulated in 
Policies. 


Paying Each Business Day an average , 
Present — of $50,000 in Dividends, En- 


dowments, Claims, etc. 7 


The Absolute Guarantee of Every Obli- & 


Future— gation. Over 73 Million Dollars Reserve we: 
to Protect Policies. Over 13 Million 4 


Dollars Surplus to Policyholders. 


Will Do for You and Yours What 
it is Doing for Millions of Others. 


Issue a Policy at Low Cost, Pro- 
viding Sound Protection and 

_ Liberal Dividends, withCertainty 
of Prompt Settlement. 


The Best in Life Insurance | 
For The Whole People. 


Write for Dept... 


The Prudential Insurance Co. a America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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The PRUDENTIAL 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTHOF 
GIBRALTAR 


